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The Future of the Profession. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., London. 


The time is come when the veterinary pro- 
fession has to take stock of itself and see how it 
stands in relation to the future needs of agricul- 
ture and public hygiene. It cannot in this age of 
reconstruction remain any longer an_ isolated 
unit, but must prepare itself so as to be capable 
of being co-ordinated with other units or bodies 
to make the machinery of the State a complete 
whole. That must be the chief immediate object 
of the profession. 

The importance of veterinary science is well 
recognised by those who take a wide and long 
view of the well-being of the modern State. Agri- 
culture is the most important industry of mankind, 
and therefore it follows that animal propagation 
and maintenance is one of the great divisions of 
agriculture, and in consequence of public hygiene, 
for without the earth being put to its fullest use 
man in these days of over-population cannot be 
maintained in health. Animals not only supply 
man with meat and milk as food, but also with 
raw material in the form of hide, hair and wool, 
which, when manufactured, go to protect his body. 

Now for man to be supplied with the greatest 
amount of meat, milk and eggs for his sustenance, 
and also with raw material for the protection of 
his body at the least expenditure of energy, the 
labour of those who have to raise animals must 
not be diminished or wasted by the existence of 
preventable decimating diseases. 

The prevention of’ such diseases, which not 
only reduce the food supply of man, but also 
which may be transmitted to him. is the function 
of the veterinary surgeon, who, in reality, acts as 
the advance guard for the protection of human life 
and health. 

The object of public hygiene is to keep man in 
that state of health which makes him capable of 
bearing his share of the burden necessary to 
maintain the efficient State. Unless man receives 
a sufficient amount of animal food, and is pro- 
tected by clothing derived from raw material 
supplied by animals, he cannot be expected to be 
in a good state of health. and therefore his share 
of the burden of being capable of maintaining 
himself in a state of efficiency is likely to fall on 
others. 

As it is the function of the State to see that 
man is maintained in health, it is therefore the 


_ duty of the State to see that diseases of animals 
are prevented, not only that man may have a 
sufficient supply of animal food, but also that he 
does not contract those diseases of animals that 
are likely to destroy his life, or at least render him 
inefficient to bear his burdens or responsibilities. 

The State has the privilege of deputing that 
part of its function dealing with the prevention 
of animal diseases to the veterinary profession. 
Well, if the veterinary surgeon has been granted 
the sole privilege of preventing diseases in animals, 
he has, in consequence, great responsibilities 
thrown upon him, and therefore it becomes his 
duty to see that the community is, to the best of 
his ability, protected against diminution of its 
food supply by disease, and also to see that its 
immediate health is safeguarded against con- 
tracting the diseases of animals. The veterinary 
surgeon, by preventing diseases in animals, protects 
man against them, and therefore his province 
belongs to public hygiene. 

In days gone by, when every trade or calling 
thought it was independent of any other, the 
live-stock owner generally considered his own 
selfish interests, and did not trouble about those of 
anybody else. In consequence he employed the 
veterinary surgeon for that purpose, and thus the 
outlook of both was identical. But as time went 
on and the community became better educated, 
and thevefore enlightened, it began, for its own 
protection or safety, to take steps to check the 
ultra-selfish practices of the individual. So _ it 
has come to pass that so far as animal diseases or 
animals for human consimpticn are concerned, 
the veterinary surgeon has a greater réle to play 
in protecting the public. 

The future of the profession should be devoted 
more to the prevention of diseases of animals so 
as to prevent waste of animal products, and there- 
fore waste of energy in the form of labour. It 
would be much more economical to prevent 
tuberculosis than to allow it to exist and to en- 
danger the health of other animals and of mankind. 
If the attention of the veterinary surgeon were con- 
centrated in this direction, there would soon be no 
tubercular milk and meat to waste. 

The veterinary surgeon should prevent disease by 
seeing that only fit animals are bred from; that 
they are kept in good sanitary surroundings after 
birth, and that they are supplied with proper 
and wholesome food. He should be employed to 
grapple with the causes of disease, whether con- 
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tagious, parasitic, dietetic or hereditary. By 
removal of the cause the effect will be non-existent. 
It would be much more an economical and rational 
method to obliterate the cause than to concentrate 
one’s energy on dealing with its effect. 

The apparent relative prosperity of the general 
practitioner at the present time is the outcome 
of the great war, but there are signs looming in 
the distance which seem to indicate that unless 
agriculture is better protected in the future than 
it was in pre-war days, the prosperity of agricul- 


ture and that of the position it was in will decline 


to that of former days. 

The more profitable patient of the veterinary 
practitioner has, since the advent of the motor, 
gradually dwindled so as to have reduced appre- 
ciably the number of practitioners in large towns, 
and if it were not for the increased value of cattle, 
sheep and pigs, occasioned by the great war, the 
number of practitioners in country districts 
would also have dwindled appreciably. 

With the better technical education likely to 
be given in agricultural colleges or schools to the 
future agriculturist, much of the minor veterinary 
work and the usual operations on normal animals 
will, to a very large extent, be done by the agricul- 
turist himself when they are not carried out by 
the ever-increasing number of unqualified 
practitioners. 

The educated agriculturist, being a much more 
enlightened man than the former illiterate or 
ignorant small farmer, will no doubt prevent by 
proper management many of the common maladies 
of farm stock, and thus avoid the necessity of 
having his animals drugged or otherwise treated. 
Such an improvement in the conditions of the 
future state of stock-raising and maintenance 
will do away with the necessity for a large number 
of country practitioners, who should, in advance, 
be prepared to face the altered situation. 

Probably some compensation may be obtained 
by those who have not yet reached the prime of 
life. But if such should be offered by the Ministry 
of Agriculture or the Ministry of Health, they will, 
no doubt, be expected to be capable of carrying 
out the duties that might be entrusted to them. 

There is sufficient evidence to justify the con- 
clusion that as time proceeds there will be a great 
shrinkage in the total number on the register of 
veterinary surgeons. But what is lost in quantity 
should be made up in quality. Nevertheless a 
sufficient number of highly-trained men should 
be maintained in normal times so as to be available 
when rapidly-spreading epizo6tics make their 
appearance in this country. In order to find 
employment for a sufficient number that might 
be required on urgent occasions, the scope of their 
activities ought to be widened. This widening 
should be in the direction of utilising their services 
as much as possible in the investigation and 
suppression of the diseases of the smaller food 
animals such as game, poultry, rabbits, fishes, 
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molluscs, crustaceans and bees—all economic 
animals. More attention should be devoted to 
milk. 

The elimination of tuberculosis will occupy the 
time of veterinary surgeons for a long period, and 
for this purpose the services of the country prac- 
titioner should be enlisted. With this process 
will go in hand the better sanitation of cowsheds. 
Both, in the lng run, will decrease the incidence 
of disease, especially the minor ailments which 
superimpose themselves on those cattle affected 
with tuberculosis, and with equal step, the demand 
for the practitioner. 

in Canada, Australia and South Africa there 
is no demand for the services of veterinary surgeons 
trained in the United Kingdom, as those States 
have veterinary schools of their own sufficient to 
supply all the requirements of their respective 
countries. As India is seeking greater freedom of 
action for her own people, and has several well- 
equipped veterinary schools which are now turning 
out a large number of trained veterinary assistants, 
it will, befcre many decades have passed, not be 
needing many, if any, graduates of the R.C.V.S. 

There then remain a few straggling places, 
sume covering very large areas, in various parts 
of our oversea dependencies which may require 
every now and again one or at most only a few 
of our men, and it is quite possible that some of 
the Dominion graduates may become competitors 
for such posts. 

The Army Veterinary Service is dwindling, since 
there are no prospects of war within a reasonable 
period, and horse traction and locomotion is being 
largely displaced by mechanical traction and 
locomotion. 

The canine and feline work, being more sentimen- 
tal than economical, is on the decline, since the 
incomes of the luxuriously sentimental have seriously 
dwindled by increased taxation. In consequence 
of sentiment having a relation with the means of 
the individual, the demands in the direction of 
canine medicine made upon the veterinary surgeon 
in the future will diminish. Luxurious living 
makes people sentimental and indolent, but keen 
struggle for existence has no room for such. 
The veterinary surgeon’s services have a much 
higher economic value than those of most other 
professional callings. His work is less bound up 
with sentiment or humbug; the majority of live- 
stock owners look upon their animals as only so 
many pounds, shillings and pence. It is for this 
reason that the profession is not held in a relatively 
high esteem by those who value the non-essential 
in preference to the essential. And truly the 
veterinary surgeon is more essential than many 
other professional or non-professional men. A 
country that despised before the war agriculture 
and defence, the two absolutely essential callings 
of man, had a very distorted outlook, and preferred 
to shut the stable door after the event. Can the 
profession expect to be more esteemed than is the 
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agriculturist ? When the country is_ better 
educated in the true sense of the word, there will be 
no room for snobbery, and it will then invert the 
values of various callings. 

With such a contracted field for the activities 
of our home-trained men, will there be a sufficient 
number of qualified men coming along for the 
actual requirements of the State? Parents will 
not willingly consent to their sons entering the 
veterinary profession when positicns likely to 
arise within it are of doubtful value, or at most 
not relatively high, considering the length of time 
and cost entailed in obtaining the qualification 
for them. It is not a profession congenial to 
the taste of the great majority of men with money 
and great intellect combined. The social position, 
leisure for culture, and emoluments are too 
limited. 

Unless the State is prepared to subsidise veterin- 
ary education, and perhaps to give grants for main- 
tenance of students, there will, I have no doubt, be 
a scarcity of veterinary surgeons. If, on the other 
hand, it does take control of veterinary education, 
it will draw its intelligence from the masses and 
demand a high standard of general and professic nal 
knowledge from the entrants to the profession. 
In that case more attention will be paid to those 
questions that concern the community than the 
purely personal interests of an individual stock- 
owner who might possess an animal of doubtful 
value, or whose only desire is to benefit himself. 
The bulk of the future veterinary surgeon’s 
education will be concentrated on the detection, 
prevention or elimination of the decimating 
contagious, parasitic, enzootic and _ nutritional 
diseases of the food animals, including the ox, 
sheep, goat, pig, fowl and rabbit, and on those 
diseases of the dog and cat that are conveyable 
to man and the food animals. 

The great drawback to the progress of the 
practice of veterinary medicine, and of its recog- 
nition or esteem by the general public, has been 
the professional snobbery within its ranks. Before 
the advent of the motor one often encountered 
practitioners who confined their attention to the 
horse, who looked down sneeringly upon the 
practitioner who attended cattle, sheep and _ pigs, 
or even contemptuously upon those who treated 
cats, dogs or poultry. 

The prospects of the veterinary profession 
depend upon the prosperity of agriculture. In 
this country agriculture is subservient to com- 
mercial prosperity. We cannot under our present 
policy have commercial prosperity and agricul- 
tural prosperity at the same time. The manu- 
facturer or middleman must have cheap labour 
in order to produce his articles or cart them about 
as cheaply as possible to compete successfully 
abroad with the foreigner; to have cheap labour 
he must have cheap food, and if he can obtain food 
cheaper from abroad, he means to get it in spite 
of the damage he is likely to do agriculture at 
home. 
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If we do have commercial prosperity, agricul- 
tural prosperity is doomed, and the veterinary 
surgeon mostly will, in the near future, become a 
Government official working under the control of 
the Ministry of Agriculture or the Ministry of 
Health. There will no doubt be room for a few 
private practitioners, who will chiefly be employed 
by breeders of pedigree stock. The breeding of 
pedigree stock is, however, a rich man’s hobby. 

The question arises, shall we be able to maintain 
our commercial supremacy ? Large standing 
armies have been broken up or diminished, and the 
men who constituted them will now be employéd 
in the arts of peace ; that is, will be catering fcr the 
markets of the world, and should those countries 
with their superior organisation or methods, and 
better technical education, succeed in turning out 
manufactured goods cheaper and relatively superior 
to those we can turn out, the balance between our 
exports and imports will fall, and then we shall 
no longer be able to purchase agricultural products 
from abroad mere cheaply than we can produce 
them at home, and in consequence down will come 
wages and the standard of living, and up will go 
the cost of home-grown produce. and agriculture 
will be saved ; bit only at the expense of depletion 
of our population by great emigration and of a 
diminished exchequer. Then there will be a greater 
demand for highly-trained veterinary surgeons, 
who will be educated by the State and employed 
by the State. The country that is the best 
organised, has the best educated population, 
adopts progressive scientific methods and struggles 
the most fierecly for existence will dominate all 
others, commerciaily and intellectually. Nature dces 
nothing in a slipshod manner; it works with a 
purpose, has design, and moves with mathematical 
precision. Civilised man, with his imperfect educa- 
tion, thinks he is superior to nature, and prefers to 
work in a chaotic or slipshod fashion, and then 
expects the best results. The scientist is en- 
deavouring to unravel natural laws, so that man 
can follow them intelligently and wisely. The 
veterinary surgeon must do, his part by making the 
domesticated animals more adaptable to the 
increasing needs of the community, who live under 
unnatural conditions. 

Man can do without brewers, distillers, prize 
fighters, horse races and picture theatres, but he 
cannot subsist without the products of the econc- 
mie animals, which must be protected against 
decimating diseases ; and this is the function of 
the veterinary surgeon, who is directly and in- 
directly a conservator of human life, health and 
happiness. 

That will be the future of the profession. — It 
must direct its attention to that object. It must 
think and act mundanely, or at least imperially or 
nationally ; not parochially. It is an essential 
calling and its services to the community are 
invaluable. It will be more highly estimated in 
the future than it was in the past. It is a profes- 
sion that has a beneficent effect upon the com- 
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munity. It assists in the conservation of the 
human race. 

Viewed in that light its followers should have 
an innate pride of belonging to it, not on account 
of the small emoluments they derive from it, but 
for the good they do to humanity in its widest 
sense. 

How many callings, howsoever they may enrich 
their votaries, can honestly claim that distinction / 


Discussion. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. F.W. GARNETT, 
C.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., of Windermere, who said :— 
I really do not know how to start my job. — I have 
tried to understand this paper; I have read it and 
re-read it. I have marked passages and under- 
lined passages. I have queried certain things, and 
still I do not know what it all amounts to. I do 
not want to misinterpret Mr. Gray in his opinion 
that if the veterinary profession is at all to swim, 
it can only be through the protection of agriculture. 
There is a slight acknowledgment to education— 
his principal point is the education of the public 
quite as much as the education of the veterinary 
surgeon to fit him for important sanitary appoint- 
ments. But his whole point is the protection of 
agriculture if we are to have prosperity for the 
veterinary surgeon in England. Well, really, I 
think the whole tone of his paper is far too 
pessimistic. (Hear, hear.) The outlook of the 
veterinary profession is as bright as it ever was, 
provided we will give ourselves up to our own work, 
and train ourselves to occupy the positions which 
we hope to attain to. The whole theory, to my 
mind, which pervades this paper is fear of the 
motor. I have no fear of the motor. It may 
decrease supply to some extent ; but after all, we 
are not all bound up with horses, and I am sure 
that there is at the present time a distinct revulsion 
from the motor to the horse again. Bearing on 
that point I will read the opinion of a very well- 
known Canadian who was with some of our 
veterinary divisions in the war. A very shrewd, 
far-seeing man. This is his opinion: ‘As a matter 
of fact, the motor tractor for farm use in this 
country (Canada) iscondemned. A large majority 
of farmers who adopted tractors during the past 
five or seven years have been ruined, so that 
practically everyone has returned to the use of the 
horse, cursing the motor tractor for all it is worth. 
The same conditions exist in the United States of 
America, and that Government recommends all 
farmers to keep sufficient horses to carry at least 
75 per cent. of their work. Even the pioneers 
of motor tractors recognise the danger of the same 
in connection with agricultural pursuits.” I 
believe that to be a genuine, unbiassed opinion of 
what is taking place the world over. We have in 
India an unlimited field of veterinary development 
at the present time. We want to co-ordinate the 


civil veterinary part of the Indian veterinary 
surgeon’s work under a single head, and develop 
that through one central officer, so that the whole 





of the contagious diseases of India may be worked 
as one unit, instead of, as now, each province 
having its own organisation and its own control. 
Where we have boundaries joining one another, 
such as we get in the provinces of India, it is 
impossible to treat contagious diseases; and 
contagious disease in India is the one thing that 
the veterinary surgeon has to do with. It is 
impossible to control it. | We had a great fight over 
the Bill for Ireland—the Government of Ireland 
Act. They wanted to divide the Northern 
province from the Southern province of Ireland in 
regard to contagious disease, and it was the most 
absurd shuttlecock. We were able to get the 
contagious diseases of Ireland into one central 
hand. Just to show you how things were managed 
between the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, first of all the Commons struck it out ; 
then the Lords put it in ; then the Commons struck 
it out again; then the Lords put it in again, and, 
finally, the Commons assented to it in the last 
five minutes before the Bill became law. That is 
what we call legislation in this country. The 
demand for veterinary surgeons all over the world 
is increasing, and the demand will increase. | What 
we want to see to is that the men who are coming 
forward are sufficiently educated to take these 
places. I have no doubt you all think we give 
up our system of education too soon. A four 
years’ course, and we have finished. In my day 
the one idea of the man who qualified was to get 
to work to make money. When I qualified I got 
the offer of what then was a very big * screw”; it 
was £3 a week in London and unfurnished rooms. 
The average price of a qualified assistant at that 
time was 30s. Od. Things have improved since 
then, we must all admit, and the value of animals 
is ever increasing. Although Mr. Gray runs down 
the breeder of pedigree stock as the man who does 
it for a hobby, such is not the case. The very 
foundation of prosperity in agriculture is the 
development of our pedigree animals, and it is 
through -these pedigree animals that the whole 
world is really supplied with the best stock from 
England. Looking all round, I am certainly not 
pessimistic of the veterinary surgeon if he will only 
take his opportunities. We must recognise that 
the education of the veterinary surgeon does not 
stop when a man gets qualified. He wants to go 
on at his work perhaps for another year. I do not 
know what they did in the medical profession, but 
it is an ordinary thing for a man who is qualified 
to spend a year in some of the big hospitals on the 
continent, and so fit himself for a higher course in 
the medical world ; and this all without any salary 
whatever, or a mere pittance. If our young and 
able men will only take the same long-sighted view 
—that is, to fit themselves, to educate themselves 
higher than our ordinary licensed practice, the 
future of the veterinary profession is absolutely 
assured. I am sorry not to agree with my friend 
Mr. Gray, but I must confess after reading sentence 
after sentence and trying to put it together, I could 
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not grasp exactly what he meant. I am sure there 
are grounds for plenty of discussion. 

Prof. Hoppay: We have heard this morning 
two practically opposite views of the prospects of 
our profession. Mr. Gray is certainly much too 
pessimistic, Mr. Garnett is very optimistic. I am 
going to try to go neither one way nor the other, 
but to steer the medium course, without, I hope, 
stumbling between two stools. I am_ inclined 
rather to side with Mr. Garnett. I am _ not 
pessimistic about the future of the profession pro- 
vided we watch our own entrants, and that means 
that we get the right sort of men at the beginning. 
I do think we ought to have men who are able to 
compete in education with the other learned pro- 
fessions; and that must mean a_ university 
education. That, I know, will lessen the number 
of men who are coming in. It will also clash very 
materially with the men who have recently been 
admitted, as having had war service, because s> few 
of them have been admitted ona university standard 
of education. We were bound to give them 
latitude, but it would have been better for our 
profession had these circumstances not occurred at 
the present time. A great many of our appoint- 
ments are judged at the present time—I know this 
is true when I say it—on the educational entrance 
examination. In certain appointments a while 
ago the point of view of our men was brought 
forward, and the question was put—Do they have 
the same standard of education at the commence- 
ment as the others whom they were competing 
with ? There were one or two who were forced 
to say they did not make their educational standard 
at the commencement exactly the same as others. 
We are not alone—and Mr. Gray might have 
alluded to this, because he is a wide reader—we are 
not alone in this question of university education 
or in the question of the future of the profession. 
I am sorry that our American friend who was here 
yesterday—a very prominent man in America—was 
not able to speak on this paper. America at the 
present time is suffering even a greater slump in 
the number of students who are entering the 
colleges than any other country in the world. 
There were in America a very large number of 
colleges four years ago. One had 600 students ; 
two others had 350 each. They were big schools ; 
in fact, they were the biggest schools as regards 
students. Every private school except one is now 
closed, and they are all now under the State, which 
means they have to pass the particular grade of 
education—a university standard of education— 
before they enter, and they have to pass a four 
years’ educational university course. It has 
lessened the number of their students by about 
60 per cent. I have had a lot of correspondence 
with Americans of authority who know what they 
are talking about, and each one has said that what 
they. have lost in quantity they have made up in 
quality. We cannot afford to let our quality 
go down in order that our quantity may be made 





up. The quantity will follow, I am sure. The 
future of the profession, indeed, does rest, as Mr. 
Garnett has said, with ourselves. Not only must 
we take opportunities as they come along, but we 
can make opportunities too ; and that is where we 
as a profession are so lacking. Look at our 
gathering here. When we get an awfully poor 
attendance, and a poor attendance of men in the 
neighbouring district, it shows the apathy that 
permeates the whole of our profession. That 
apathy is largely generated by our procrastination 
of things, and it is again largely due to the fact that 
we do not meet together and have the stimulus 
that a gathering like this gives to each of us. Iam 
sure you will agree that each of us goes away from 
here absolutely bucked up; but how long are we 
bucked up? We go back to the humdrum of 
practice again, and in a week we have almost 
forgotten this. We don’t go to our neighbour and 
say, ‘‘ Why didn’t you come to this meeting ? Why 
didn’t you have even the courtesy to reply ?” 
These papers are an invitation to a meeting like 
this, and a man should have the common courtesy 
to reply and say he is very sorry he cannot attend 
here. That has not been done except in a very 
few instances. If a man did that, he would show 
that he was thinking of us. It is our own apathy, 
and we have nothing to blame but our own apathy 
and stupidity. The second thing for which we 
in our profession are to blame is our stupidity in not 
mixing up more and taking an interest in the work 
of our learned neighbours. We do not take enough 
interest in local work. We do not take enough 
interest in what our medical friends are doing, 
except to slang them because they do not give us 
this post and that post. In many instances they 
are only too willing for us to have access to certain 
posts if Wwe would but show the wish and the 
aptitude for them. Mr. Garnett has mentioned 
that Mr. Gray apparently has a great fear of the 
motor. Certainly from his paper one would get 
that impression ; but my experience is exactly what 
Mr. Garnett has had, that in many instances the 
farmer is beginning to return to the horse. The 
tractor does not give him’ manure. It does not 
give him a lot of things he has been used to. It 
does not breed him a foal. For those who own 
very large tracts of level land the tractor can be 
made useful, but it is a machine that it is hardly 
possible for a number of farmers ‘to combine 
together to have, because they all want to use it 
at the same time. That is so with all machinery 
connected with agriculture. The farmer depends 
upon the seasons of the year and the weather, and 
it is only at particular times that he can use these 
machines ; but the horse he can use any time. I 
would also like to mention how this revulsion is 
beginning in our cities. When I went away to the 
war I left 600 horses in various parts of my own 
district, which were under contract, and which 
enabled me to keep a large number of farriers. 
When I came back I found that the motors had very 
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largely come in; in fact, these horses have been 
reduced now to under a couple of hundred (about 
150 or,160altogether). But at the present moment 
I know that for some of the smaller trade work the 
horse is very much cheaper than the motor ; and 
now that the Excess Profits Duty is off and certain 
other things are happening, the horse is being 
bought again for jobs that require stopping and 
starting constantly. Except for long distances 
the horse is going to hold its own again ; never quite 
to the same extent that it did before ; but it is 
beginning to come back again to an appreciable 
extent even in our cities. Two other points I 
would like you to think about. One is one which 
those who have not travelled cannot appreciate ; 
it is the importance of seeing for one’s self what 
is being done in other countries. There is no doubt 
that the war has pulled men away from England, 
and if they have not gained in money they have 
gained in experience. Wherever an _ intelligent 
veterinary surgeon has been during the war he has 
taken the opportunity to interchange opinions with 
foreign confréres, and to see what is being done in 
other countries, which are passing now through the 
same depression that we are passing through. The 
depression is-not confined over there to the veter- 
inary profession alone. When we lock round at 
other professions and trades we find there others 
that are even much worse off than we are. We, at 
all events, are able to keep our heads above water ; 
and that is more than has been done in many other 
trades and professions. The other point is the 
fact that it is possible by specialising in particular 
things to create a demand for a particular thing. 
Look at that American teacher who was here 
yesterday. He does nothing else but work on the 
domesticated fowl; he is the pioneer in America 
of teaching in that particular thing. If*men can 
make decent and good livings out of a bird like the 
domesticated fowl, it certainly shows that if a man 
will specialise in animals, like even the dog or the 
cat, as well as run alongside his general practice, he 
has a very good future in front of him. I know a 
veterinary surgeon who makes quite a good living 
out of the goat alone, simply because he has devoted 
his spare time to it, and he has become known as 
one who will give decent opinions on the diseases 
of that particular animal. There is an instance 
where our late enemies, the Germans, have always 
beaten us. A man will sit down and study just 
the feet of a rat for the rest of his life, but he is 
top dog on that particular subject. If we would 
specialise on some particular animal, and especially 
on a particular disease which would give knowledge 
to our professional confréres and enable us to run 
top dog against all the other countries of the 
world. (Applause.) 

Mr. F. L. Goocn: If there is one thing in 
the essay I disagree with, it is the statement that 
the breeding of pedigree animals is a hobby. I 
should like to take the writer to a great many of 
our big repositories or some of our big shows, for 





he would find that nine-tenths of those pedigree 
animals are bred on an economic basis and from a 
monetary standpoint. It is a well-known fact 
that a man can command a big fee—at any rate, 
a nice fee—by giving his opinion as to the con- 
formity of the different animals in health. I 
quite agree with the essayist that we must set up 
a higher standard of education; but education 
must be not only for the student who enters the 
college, but for the curriculum of the student while 
he is at the college. Some of our first year subjects 
might be entirely dispensed with if the student 
comes up with a higher degree of education. We 
forget to a large extent the advanced value of the 
pedigree animal. We can demand a much higher 
fee for the treatment of a pedigree animal than we 
can for an ordinary animal, no matter what kind 
of an animal it is—whether a dog, a rabbit or a 
horse. We should not have all the private sales 
of the large breeders of pedigree stock if it were 
simply a hobby. Then I think one of the greatest 
drawbacks to our profession is the apathy. which 
has been mentioned. Not only in this meeting, 
but in all our sectional meetings and local gather- 
ings you can count the men who will be present 
before you go nine times out of ten, and it is very 
seldom you see a stranger. The majority of the 
3,300 members are living within themselves, and 
care nothing about their brothers. The spirit of 
selfishness prevails, and if they get a gocd thing 
they are afraid to give it to their next door neigh- 
bour. There are many of us who would fill the 
journal if we only had the power to write ; but if 
you are in a heavy country practice, you have not 
very much time, and your brain is not very clear 
at eight o’clock at night to write articles to a pro- 
fessional journal. That has to be left to some of 
our experts who have more time at their command. 
I quite agree with Professor Hobday that we do 
not mix sufficiently with our brethren in allied 
professions, nor do we mix sufficiently from a 
scientific standpoint with our clients. The 
more a man is educated, the more he seeks 
the advice of the veterinary surgeon. It is 
not the man who knows nothing about an 
animal who seeks the veterinary surgeon. The 
more a man is scientifically informed upon the 
conditions of health and disease in animals, the 
more that man will seek the advice of a properly 
qualified veterinary surgeon ; and the work done 
in connection with popular lectures is the finest 
step this Association has ever taken. The tractor 
has been mentioned. The tractor is limited to 
certain soils. It is almost an impossibility to work 
a tracter in certain seasons or on certain soils. On 
light land and level big fields the tractor has come 
to stay, but in the hilly districts it has been a 
complete failure, and the horse has had to come 
back to its work. We do not take our place in 
certain societies that are out for public health. 
Take, for instance, the Sanitary Congress and other 
allied societies. I think those who attend those 
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societies find that the average laymen who attend 
those societies are very nearly as well versed in the 
scientific aspects of disease as veterinary surgeons 
or medical officers of health, and can speak very 
fluently and very well, and are well read upon the 
different subjects that are brought before the 
Association. | think that in supporting that 
society we shall be helping ourselves to a large 
extent. Ll quite disagree with the essayist in 
taking a pessimistic outiook upon the veterinary 
surgeon. I quite admit that in our large towns 
the veterinary surgeon is suffering, but in agricul- 
tural districts we have not felt the pinch, simply 
because we are not entirely dependent upon the 
horse. We look to every domesticated animal, 
from a canary upwards, and you can get just as 
big fees from treating birds, rabbits and pigs, as 
you can from treating horses. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sumner: I certainiy don’t altogether 
agree with our essayist; I think he is far too 
pessimistic. We who have lived long have seen 
violent changes in the habits of our life and prac- 
tice, but if there is one thing that I claim for the 
man of research and science, it is that he is a most 
adaptable person. In my opinion we should 
adapt ourselves to all the altered circumstances 
which may come in the future. I hold that every 
veterinary surgeon should be a fancier, and if he 
is a fancier in a specialised trade, he should be a 
good judge. I firmly believe that the future is in 
our own hands, and that we shall overcome the 
present difficulty. The necessity for the veterinary 
profession in the future will be as great, if not 
greater, than in the past. When we get rid of this 
6s. Od. in the £ income tax, and our finances get 
easier, this country will be forced by circumstances 
to seek the aid of the veterinary surgeon far more 
than in the past. Whether the emoluments will 
be sufficient to induce our best men to enter I do 
not know. We start off as professional men under 
a little bit of a cloud in comparison with our 
medical confréres. The medical man, by his 
qualification, is looked upon as a gentleman, but 
the veterinary surgeon has to prove that he is one. 
It can be done, and [ hope that clients are appre- 
ciative of the gentlemanly behaviour of the veterin- 
ary surgeon. So I am not a pessimist with regard 
to our profession, and I still think we shall adapt 
ourselves to the altered circumstances, 
greater success in the future than we have been 
in the past. (Applause.) 

Professor J. T. Epwarps: I wish to thank Mr. 
Henry Gray for his most valuable contribution. I 
have learnt a good deal from his paper. For one 
thing, I was never able to understand before what 
the relationships were between civilised man on the 
one hand and the scientist and veterinary surgeon 
on the other. Now I understand, for on page 8 
Mr. Henry Gray explains the position with great 
lucidity. Civilised man with his sort of education 
thinks he is superior to or, in other words, disdains 
nature. The scientist, on the other hand, is mean 
enough to find contentment in unravelling her laws ; 
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therefore he cannot be “ civilised.”” While, I take 
it, the veterinary surgeon acts as an adaptor between 
the two classes, and must therefore be regarded 

“ semi-civilised.””. I have at times been accused by 
my friends of not being a gentleman. In future I 
will not feel affronted, but rather highly complimented, 
by their expressed views. For I will understand 
that [ have not only inculcated the lack of polish 
which the public associates with the veterinary 
surgeon, but may even have sunk somewhat into 
those depths of barbarity which characterise the 
scientist. (Laughter.) Again, on the same page, Mr. 
Henry Gray says that the function of the veterinary 
surgeon is to protect animals against decimating 
diseases. As far as I am now aware, there is only 
one disease that is liable to invade this country and 
decimate certain animals, that is, reduce their number 
to a tenth, and that is cattle-plague. It seems that 
we would not be kept very busy if we were to regard 
this function of waiting for an opportunity to tombat 
this scourge as one to preoccupy us greatly. But, 
perhaps, he is merely employing a figure of speech, 
His paper is full of beautiful aphorisms, and he may 
here have given way to sentiment. On page 5, 
however, he says: ‘ Luxurious living makes people 
sentimental and indolent.” That is to say, luxurious 
living, sentiment, and indolence are all associated 
qualities, and therefore it would seem that if he 
expressed sentiment in this paper, he must also have 
the associated qualities. Perhaps now he has joined 
the ranks of the idle rich, and can afford to look down 
in commiseration on the rest of us who have still to 
strive for a living in this profession. (Laughter.) 
Turning back to page 1, we find that he has one most 
important announcement to make before the annual 
meeting of the National Veterinary Medic al Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland: ‘“ Animals not 
only supply man with meat and milk as food, but 
also with raw material in the form of hide, hair and 
wool, which. when manufactured, go to protect his 
body.” May I make another—perhaps not as 
important—announcement ? “Animals not only 
supply man with meat and milk as food, but also 
certain men—-to wit, veteyinary surgeons—with 
work, for which they obtain money, upon which they 
exist.” I would venture to suggest that that is the 
vital problem which calls for the earnest consideration 
of the National. One would gather from Mr. Henry 
Gray’s remarks on page 4 that the highly-trained man 
is wanted only for fighting violent epizootics when 
they occur. That eventuality is, as it were, his time 
of war. At other times he must lie low. They are 
times of peace for him, and he must devote himself 
to the study of the dises ases of oy sters, crabs, and 
bees. I venture to say no “ trained ” man will agree 
with Mr. Henry Gray. 

Again turning back to page 1, we note: “ Now 
for man to be supplied with the greatest amount of 
meat, milk and eggs for his sustenance, and also with 
raw material for the protection of his body, at the 
least expenditure of energy, the labour of those who 
have to raise animals must not be diminished or 
wasted by the existence of preventable decimating 
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diseases. The prevention of such diseases, etc., is 
the function of the veterinary surgeon, who, in reality, 
acts as the advance guard for the protection of human 
life and health.” That would seem to imply that 
our duty is to look after the health of the farmer or 
stockbreeder. Even if we did appropriate that 
work, it would supply us with very little in the way 
of emoluments, because I think medical men are 
agreed that farmers, as a class, are a very healthy 
body of people. I think we have enough work of 
our own in just looking after animal diseases, and I 
suggest that in our discussions we should make clear 
that we do not want to appropriate any part of the 
work of medical men. It seems at times as if they 
want to appropriate part of ours, but we have no 
intention whatever of appropriating theirs. 

One might go on taking up a number of points of 
interest in this paper, but I will just touch upon one 
or two concluding remarks. This profession, Mr. 
Henry Gray exhorts, ‘‘ must think and act mundanely, 
or at least imperially or nationally.” I could not 
quite understand that sentence, because it seems to 
me, if we fix our minds upon worldly things, we 
cannot be thinking at the same time of extremely 
sentimental matters like imperialism and nationalism. 

Then, finally, he pleads for our profession: 
“ Viewed in that light, its followers should have an 
innate pride of belonging to it, not on account of the 
small emoluments they derive from it, but for the good 
they do to humanity in its widest sense. How many 
callings, howsoever they enrich their votaries, can 
honestly claim that distinction ? ” 

Why, every calling. And rightly and naturally 
so, too. Ifa man has really got his heart in his work, 
he thinks there is no other calling like hisown. And 
it is wonderful how men can adapt themselves to think 
in that way when they become engrossed in any 
particular work. Last year I thought there was 
nothing in the world as important as bacteriology. I 
thought the discovery of a new microbe was the 
greatest thing in the world, and that one would confer 
a greater benefit on humanity by the discovering and 
studying the microbe of an important disease than 
by winning a great war. But this year I am engaged 
mostly on something else, and I have thought that it 
might be perhaps just as important to determine tHe 
net energy value of a food. The fact of the matter is 
that all we have to do, in order to convince ourselves 
of our importance, is to work. One has only to study 
any of the many diseases, such as tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion, to realise how much there has 
been already done and how much there is yet to know, 
and todo. I venture to speak as a young man, who 
still has to think hard how to obtain his living at this 
calling, and may therefore differ in this respect from 
the large number of members present here who are 
already set on their feet, and can now look back and 
vaguely generalise in high sentences. The future of 
the profession lies in hard study and hard work. 
(Applause.) For some time I had the task of initiating 
for the National its official journal, and I soon learned 
that one of the chief characteristics about the pro- 
fession, as Mr. Gooch has already said, is its apathy. 





One cannot entirely blame the profession I quite 
realise that the practitioner at the close of his daily 
work does not always feel disposed to read, or to put 
down his experiences gathered during the day; but 
why should he not note his observations roughly and 
send them to the people whose task it is to put them 
into shape? It is only in that way that each of us 
can contribute his little share to the sum total of 
human knowledge, by recording actual observations 
as we see them, and not by giving way merely to 
what we think. The future of the profession, then, 
lies in earnest endeavour, in study and hard work ; 
thereby we may convince the public that we know 
something it does not know, and something it needs 
to know, and that we are therefore an important 
economic factor in the life of the community. 

Mr. Tupor Hvueues: I think the present 
discussion affords a good opportunity of stock- 
taking. One of the chief things one finds expressed 
in the paper is what we may term “ tractor fright.”’ 
Mr. Gooch has very ably referred to the limitations 
of the tractor, and I think we ought to realise that 
the present situation is the product of the abnormal 
conditions prevailing during the war. Horses 
were commandeered far and wide, and the agri- 
culturist had naturally to seek some alternative. 
In this he was supported and encouraged by the 
Government, who very largely purchased and 
hired out tractors. A good many farmers bought 
tractors. When they come to sell I think they 
will be forcibly struck with the degree of depre- 
ciation they will encounter in the value of what 
they bought. It is a question of whether they 
will proceed from the purchase of one tractor to 
another, because the tractor is continually demand- 
ing expenditure, and because, like the motor car, 
it has got to be kept continually in repair. Its 
consumption of fuel cannot be said to be economi- 
cal. It is more dependent upon weather conditions 
than is the work of horses. The writer of the paper 
might have been a large holder of railway shares. I 
think the railways are far harder hit by motor 
traction than horse owners. One factor that has 
gone to favour the motor as opposed to the horse 
is the state of the roads. I think there ought to 
have been a louder protest made against fashioning 
the roads solely for one form of traffic, and that 
the latest one. (Applause.) It is really dangerous 
to ride and drive horses on some of these roads 
that are like glass. The tar macadam should have 
been confined to the centre of the roadway, and 
the ordinary macadam that gave horses a good 
foothold laid upon each side. The motor would 
have had the advantage of the road with the 
minimum of friction on the centre, and nine-tenths 
of its running is in the centre of the road. During 
and since the war feeding stuffs for horses have 
been so high in price as not to lend that encourage- 
ment yet to replace motors by horses, which I 
think we shall see developing in the future. I 
agree that the prosperity of the veterinary pro- 
fession is bound up with the prosperity of agricul- 
ture. Look at the value of the milking cow now 
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as compared with 1914, and the increased import- 
ance of the diseases of the udder. As cattle are 
developed to yield a heavier flow of milk I think 
these diseases will command our attention in the 
future more than they have done in the past. 
The breeding of animals in this country—our 
pedigree herds—has been the corner-stone of our 
prosperity, and I think it will continue to engage 
our attention, to keep clean flocks and herds, to 
attract buyers from other countries to improve 
their own. With regard to the recording of 
observations, [ think it would not be a bad idea 
if the ** National ** were to formulate a card index 
system, and encourage practitioners to adopt. it. 
Card indexing is common in other walks of life, 
and if you had a card index for each case, and kept 
the records on that card, you would have the 
whole records of that case, and you could file them 
together as a series of cases, and quickly get at the 
basis on which to write reports. 

Mr. T. Hopkins: I have been listening for some 
fifty years to the question of the future of the 
veterinary profession, and we are discussing it now 
in perhaps its most critical period since I have 
known it. It is a question of supply and demand. 
The veterinary surgeon of the past, who made the 
best out of the profession pecuniarily, is not wanted 
in the future. I think you will agree with me that 
the town practitioner and horsemen are going to 
be numbered so far as the lucrative portion of the 
thing is concerned. The veterinary surgeon of the 
future, I think, will not be a horseman, but a 
scientist. The country does not want the ordinary 
practitioner, especially in the towns. We may 
talk as we like about the motor, but it has super- 
seded the horse. 1 had that brought home to me 
some ten years ago. We wanted to enlarge our 
tennis lawn at home, and the only way was by a 
sloping bank being cut out and a brick wall put in. 
[ asked a brickmaker where was the best place to 
get some hand-made bricks. He said at his place. 
I said, “1 don’t want your new machine brick.” 
He said, ** You'll get it there. How many do you 
want ?”’ [ said “three thousand.”” He went to 
the telephone. That was at half-past two in the 
afternoon. At 5-30 in the afternoon 3,000 bricks 
were tipped in our yard. How would a horse have 
competed in that time? In three hours the 
3,000 bricks were there. The horse would have 
had to do 26 miles a day. It would have taken 
six days if there had been no accidents and no 
rasualty. That does not put out of court alto- 
gether the horse for certain work. I do not think 
the veterinary surgeon of the future will be the 
one who entered the profession when I entered it. 
The horseman, fond of sport and caring very little 
for anything but horses, is doomed. There is 
very little for him. There is a future for the 
veterinary profession if we do what naturally falls 
to the profession, but it will fall to a different type 
of man. You want an educated and a scientific 
man. The treatment of the dog, the cat and the 
canary will appeal to some. In my early days the 





difficulty was that veterinary surgeons found it 
not very comfortable work to exist upon what they 
could make out of the profession. A good many 
of them in those days took public-houses or black- 
smith’s shops, and added all sorts of etceteras, 
posting and so on, The day is past for it. If the 
veterinary profession is to hold its own, you must 
have well-educated students, university-educated 
men. You must have scientists, and you must 
look after the health of the farm animal and of the 
human beings of the country, and all the scientific 
work that naturally attaches to that sort of thing. 
Sut there is poor outlook for the veterinary sur- 
*geon as we knew him in days gone by. It is 
different work, and it will be a question for the 
future of the veterinary profession whether they 
qualify themselves for the work. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey: I have read Mr. Gray’s 
paper carefully, and | must express great dis- 
appointment with it. Reading it over again last 
night, | have come to the conclusion that he never 
intended us to take it seriously. I believe he is 
* pulling our legs.” [ cannot think Mr. Gray can 
be such a pessimist, and I think the speakers 
to-day have, perhaps, taken him too seriously. 
There is no doubt we are passing through a very 
critical period, and that the welfare of the pro- 
fession depends upon two things—the cireum- 
stances we make for ourselves, and the outside 
circumstances upon which we are dependent. If 
we want a profession to be satisfactory for us, we 
must qualify ourselves to take the highest position 
possible among other professional bodies. That 
can only come from a high qualification, study 
and preparation, so that a student’s time at college 
may not be wasted upon what are more or less 
unnecessary subjects. For instance, the subjects 
of chemistry and biology might very well be taken 
in a preliminary or matriculation examination, so 
as to free the first year course and give more time 
to specialised study for which there is an enormous 
field. Mr. Gray. in his paper, has made a remark 
with which I cannot agree, i.e., on page 5, with 
regard to canine and feline work. That is a subject 
on which I feel I have avight to speak. I have 
been doing dog work now for about eighteen or 
twenty years, and nothing else, and I do not think 
it is on the decrease, and I do not see why it should 
be on the decrease. I should say most certainly 
that the study of canine biology and, what is 
almost as necessary from a veterinary point of 
view, the study of one’s clients, is much more 
important now than it was, say, twenty years ago. 
The public have now come to the conclusion that 
the veterinary surgeon is more qualified to deal 
with the ailments of their dogs, and a large number 
of men are taking more interest in that kind of 
work. Their clients are learning by experience 
that they know what they are talking about, and 
can handle their animals. A demand for their 
services has been created, and if men will study 
and take the trouble to work up dog practice, 
there is distinctly a large field where good fees can 
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be obtained, and a large amount of good work 
done, not necessarily, as Mr. Gray would put it, 
for the benefit of the nation, but certainly for the 
benefit of the veterinary surgeon ; though [ still 
think that a large amount of good can be done for 
the nation in the study of canine and feline diseases, 
because a large number of diseases are trans- 
missible from a dog and a cat to the human being. 
Tuberculosis alone offers a very large field for 
further research in the dog and in the cat. I am 
more impressed now than ever with the frequency 
of such a disease and the frequency with which 
one comes across dogs and cats suffering from 
tuberculosis, that undoubtedly live in tuberculous 
houses. Also a great deal of study can be devoted 
to the dog and cat as germ carriers. There is 
no doubt a great deal of error has arisen, for 
instance, in the handling of diphtheria. For a 
long time it was considered that the cat suffered 
from diphtheria, and that when an outbreak of 
diphtheria occurred in human beings, the cat, if 
there was one in the house, was generally held 
responsible. It has been fairly demonstrated that 
the cat does not suffer from diphtheria in the 
same way as a human being does ; but there is no 
doubt that with diphtheria and scarlet fever about, 
if there is a cat in the house, and he gets into the 
sick room, he is undoubtedly a germ carrier on 
account of carrying infection about in his coat ; 
and as such he is a distinct danger to the com- 
munity. I only mention that as being a subject 
which deserves more study. Now a word with 
regard to outside influences acting on the pro- 
fession. We are not entirely philanthropists. 
We come into the profession with the hope of 
making a living at it. We are, therefore, depen- 
dent to a large extent for our fees upon the pros- 
perity of the community at large. I do not say 
that we, any more than anyone else, can expect to 
make large fortunes in our profession during a 
period of industrial depression. When the country 
is prosperous once more, we, with the rest of the 
community, will, I hope, share in that prosperity. 
An outlet will be found for our energies, and I 
think that a large number of public appointments 
will be available for the veterinary surgeon which, 
at the present time must be held in abeyance, 
because public bodies and local authorities cannot 
launch out in fresh expenditure when the cry 
everywhere is for economy. I think we are in for 
a very hard time this next eighteen months. It 
seems to me only reasonable that if factories and 
works throughout the country have either been 
closed or working short time for three or six 
months, that must be reflected in the balance 
sheets of the various companies, and a large 
number of companies next year will have to forego 
their ordinary dividends, and, I am afraid, some 
of their preference dividends. That means that 
there will be less money paid to our clients. If 
our clients have not got money to pay us, they 
will see how they can do without our services. So 


I cannot help thinking that next year, and perhaps 





for six months after, or until the beginning of 1924, 
our receipts will only reflect the general depression 
of trade which has occurred to most men. But 
when once we have passed that critical time, I 
cannot see why this profession should not flourish 
just as any other one, and with renewed energy, 
if we can pull together, I do not see why we should 
not prosper exceedingly well. I should like to 
say a word on tractors. not that I know anything 


‘at all about agricultural work, because I don’t. 


But speaking of a considerable district of Sussex, 
during the war the order came round that farmers 


‘were to cultivate grass land—turn grass land and 


lay down wheat. I had to do then with a good 
deal of local committee work, and the local agricul- 
tural committee went round various fields on 
their inquiry. Farmers were told what they were 
to plant here and do there. The reply was :— 
“We cannot plough up our grass land. We have 
got no men. You have recruited them dry. If 
we have got no men, we cannot plough.’ So then 
they set to work to provide tractors. The local 
committee got hold of a lot of tractors, and then 
they had no men to drive them. Practically no 
men knew how to drive them, but we were very 
lucky in our district. We had a Canadian division 
there. and a whole lot of the Canadians were 
skilled tractor drivers. Those Canadians came 
and drove the tractors, and did some excellent 
work. But they found the tractor was not very 
suitable for the Sussex downs. They found the 
tractor did not do the work the horses did. It 
was all very well down in the flat, but when we 
tried to get the tractor to go over those undulating 
downs they were done. They got through the 
work somehow or another, but I know from meeting 
a large number of farmers that the general expres- 
sion of opinion given was :—“ As soon as we get 
our freedom we will chuck these beastly things 
away and get back to our horses.”” And from 
what I have seen on most of the farms I have been 
over since the horse is coming back to his own. 
He is doing work the tractor can never do, and 
the tractor is dragging the cart to and from the 
station. 

I know well what the apathy of the profession 
is. I tried my best to keep one society going 
during the war and to stimulate interest, and I 
know it is like knocking one’s head against a brick 
wall. I have tried to see how one could circumvent 
that and what the underlying cause of it all is. It 
seems to me that one of the causes of this so-called 
apathy we want to get over is that simply that a 
man takes no interest. Veterinary surgeons are 
interested in their profession, but I know that a 
large number of country practitioners do not feel 
very confident of themselves. They do not like 


to come forward when they have not been to a, 


meeting for a long while and describe their cases, 
They think, perhaps, some of the young graduates 
with their higher education might perhaps laugh 
or smile at their want of technical terms. They 
don’t want to be criticised by their juniors. Also 
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I think they rather distrust some of the cases 
which are brought forward. There is a distrust. 
Those men have got into that state largely because 
they have not met their fellow practitioners. They 
have lived an isolated life, and their one idea has 
been, *‘ Let me alone. Leave me to myself, and 
let me earn my own living.”” Living an isolated 
existence like that, or living in compartments, 
does a great deal of harm to a man, because it 
makes him suspicious, and I feel a lot of us do feel 
a bit suspicious. They feel suspicious that if they 
go away they will not receive the best treatment at 
the hands of their neighbours. One man said, 
* What is the good of my spending a week at the 
‘National’ and let a chap over there come and 
nab all my cases?” If he had met his confrére 
of the neighbourhood and shaken hands with him, 
he would have found him not such a bad chap 
after all, and that he need not have been so fright- 
ened of him. Very often that suspicion arises 
because a man does not keep up-to-date in his 
work. He finds that he can make a living by 
treating animals in the same old way. He is 
satisfied with what he can do, and he sees no 
impetus to make him do better. He does not 
think that going to a meeting will improve his 
receipts from one year’s end to another by any 
material amount. He has lack of confidence in 
himself. If he lacks confidence in himself, he 
fears his neighbour and treats him as an opponent. 
If he had more confidence in himself and in his 
own powers he would know quite well that if he 
did his work to the best of his ability and gained 
the confidence of his clients, it would not matter 
one jot to him how many competitors he had 
around him, and that he would be able to hold his 
own. A man should qualify himself to take the 
highest position he is capable of. He should set 
to work to gain the confidence of his clients. If 
he has the confidence of his clients, he knows that 
his practice will wait for him. He can hold his 
head up when he meets his fellow practitioners, 
and he knows if he does his best that they cannot 
snatch his practice from him, but his position will 
be absolutely assured. Therefore, I think the 
welfare of the profession in the future lies largely 
in putting ourselves in the highest state of efficiency 
and waiting for good times. 

Mr. G. Mayati: We read a lot in the press 
about the deathknell of the horse, but we read 
very little about the joybells of the ass as exempli- 
fied by the motor car. The noise of motor cars is 
very objectionable. I think the time will come 
when men will be returned to town councils and 
other public bodies to bring forward drastic legis- 
lation to compel less noise in the streets. As 
individuals our lives are very frequently in danger 
when crossing roads, and if you live on a main 
road the trams and motors make life almost 
unbearable. When that time comes it will hit 
the motorists more than they are already hit, and 
I think the horse will come back again. As regards 
the positions open to us in the future, I think there 





are great prospects in regard to milk and meat. 
There is nothing to my mind more fascinating than 
the study of milk. As regards meat I think we 
are the proper persons to inspect it and to advise 
as to its fitness for human food. Then we have 
not been consulted as to the feeding of animals as 
often as we ought to have been, and we have not 
been asked to go into the question deeply. Rule 
of thumb methods obtain in many large establish- 
ments which, if checked, might result in a great 
saving to the firms that own the animals. In 
that way there is room for increased work among 
us. Then there is the construction of stables and 
cowsheds. Of course, we may have to wait ten 
or a dozen years yet before we get new stables 
and cowsheds in many places; but there again, 
if the veterinary surgeon was consulted more often, 
we should not find the difficulty in dealing with 
diseases of animals in those buildings that we do 
find very frequently. The horse decreasing con- 
siderably in numbers, there yet remains to us the 
cow, sheep, goat, dog, cat, rabbit and chicken. 
We ought to make a fair living out of those animals. 
In some cases I believe they are increasing in 
numbers, and I think when more peaceful con- 
ditions obtain, and when industry gets going 
again, there will be a considerable increase in some 
of them. There are other fields open to us: 
there is the question of sanitation. A brighter 
future should await us, when the position of the 
veterinary surgeon will be more secure. I will 
close by quoting the words of Longfellow :— 

Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 

Let the dead past bury its dead ; 

Act, act, in the living present, 

Heart within, and God o’erhead. 
If we do that, I think there is no fear for the future 
of the veterinary profession. 

Major Rees Moca: When Mr. Hobday des- 
cribed Mr. Gray as a pessimist and Mr. Garnett 
as a great optimist, 1 could not help being reminded 
of the story of the pessimistic frog and the optimis- 
tic frog. After the war there was a great talk of 
raising the standard of education of the veterinary 
profession. When a man tompeted for a job and 
asked for increase of pay compared with other 
professions, it was always said, ‘ Your standard 
of education is not as high as the medical or the 
dental profession,’ or whatever it happened to be. 
What did the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
do? They allowed the members who crowded 
from other colleges to go in for their final examina- 
tion without a question at all as to the general 
educational examinations they passed. I have had 
experience of those who have been allowed to go in 
for their last examination and to get their diploma 
and qualify in England and practise in England 
who are appallingly ignorant, and would never 
have passed any general examination at all. What 
they knew was next to nothing. I consider that 
was grossly unfair to the members of the profession 
in England. I should not think they passed an 
educational examination at all, because a lot of 
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them could hardly write their own names. They 
were allowed to go in for their final examination 
and become members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. If that is going to raise the 
profession in England, | entirely disagree. Mr. 
Hopkins rather jeered at the veterinary surgeon 
who was a good rider and a keen horse-master. 
During the war anybody who was at the front and 
had the care of animals up at the front knew that 
the great difficulty met was debility through bad 
animal management. The wastage of animals 
incurred more cases of disability for active service 
than any other cause, including shell fire ; and if 
the veterinary surgeons had been better horse- 
masters, it would have been a great help to limit 
the number of cases of debility. Owing to the 
veterinary surgeons not being able to cope with 
bad animal management, the whole of the animal 
management was taken out of the hands of the 
veterinary profession and handed over to old 
masters of hounds. Col. Mason will back me up 
when I say that the veterinary profession at the 
end of the war had nothing to say for the care of 
the animals as regarded feeding and animal manage- 
ment. I say that is a great slur on the veterinary 
profession. Mr. Sumner said the veterinary sur- 
geon had to prove he was a gentleman before it 
was taken for granted. That is, I regret to say, 
absolutely true, and especially so in the army. 
But is it anything to be wondered at ? Was the 
social ‘behaviour of a good many veterinary sur- 
geons during the war too good? I think and hope 
that when the standard of education for entrance 
to veterinary colleges has been brought up to the 
medical and dental, then the profession will be able 
to obtain its rights and hold its own. 

Col. Mason: That the veterinary surgeon at the 
front was not a horse-master I totally deny. It 
was not the veterinary surgeon who had no know- 
ledge of horse-mastership. Unfortunately, it was 
the knowledge of horse-mastership on the part of 
the other officers that was required. (Hear, hear.) 
If the veterinary surgeons and the veterinary 
officers of even small units had been allowed to 
use their discretion and management. no divisional 
or corps horse-masters would have been necessary. 

Major J. Anson: I have no intention of taking 
part in the discussion on this paper because I am 
one of the pessimists. I wish I could say I was 
an optimist like my friend Mr. Garnett; but he 
always is optimistic on every occasion. I know 
that the advent of motor traction has reduced my 
own practice very seriously indeed, and I cannot 
help thinking that what applies in my case must 
apply to my brother practitioners in every town. 
It is no use trying to burk the question. Motor 
traction has come to stay, and the whole ingenuity 
of man is bent on replacing the horse. There is 
no denying the fact. Look at those vast factories 
that have arisen for the manufacture of those 
vehicles. They are turning them out and they 
are replacing the horse. It is said they are a 


greater competitor with the railway companies 
That is a poor consolation to 


than with the horse. 





us. There is no doubt they are competing very 
seriously indeed. Take the chars-a-bane which 
you see on the road to-day, How many horses 
were employed in conveying people along the 
roads ? It is true the roads to-day are not made 
for horses. They are dangerous. I am afraid to 
drive on the macadamised roads to-day. Take 
the Ford car. The little tradesman who used to 
keep three or four horses is getting a Ford motor, 
which does the work that the three or four horses 
did and costs only a nominal sum. Those little 
tradesmen used to be very good clients of all of us, 
and still you see the horse being replaced con- 
tinuously. Yet you say the profession has a 
wonderful outlook. I wish I could be optimistic 
and think so. We must look facts in the face. 
I am in accord with a great deal of what Mr. Gray 
has mentioned in his paper; I do not agree with 
it all. There are several portions of it where I 
think he has drawn the long line. For instance, 
he says, “If we do have commercial prosperity, 
agricultural prosperity is doomed.” Why cannot 
we have both? If commercial prosperity is 
doomed, is agriculture going to absorb all the 
workmen who are being thrown out ? Why can- 
not we have the prosperity of both? I am 
alluding now to the country practitioner. There 
is no doubt that the country practitioner has the 
best of the bargain at the present time, but I 
wonder if you have read of the statistics dealing 
with the numbers of animals—the decrease in the 
number of animals in the last returns. I wish I 
had them with me. I was much struck with the 
enormous decrease in the number of cattle, sheep, 
pigs—everything. The figures run into many 
millions in last year’s returns compared with a 
year before. It is all very well putting these 
academic proposals before you, that we must do 
this or the other, if we could wait six, seven or 
more years, and that we are all going to be Govern- 
ment veterinary surgeons, and that sort of thing. 
We are here and we have to get our living. I 
think that Mr. Gray is to be congratulated upon 
the openness and frankness of his paper. Nobody 
seems to have given him any credit for it, but 
personally I do ; but I do regret to have to strike 
a pessimistic note. There is no question that the 
old tenure and routine and everything connected 
with the town practitioner has changed absolutely. 
I remember the time when if anybody had brought 
a dog or a cat to my place I should have sent it 
to my neighbour and said I had no time to bother 
with it. To-day I am only too glad to weleome 
the cat and the dog. Carriage, “bus and cab 
horses have entirely disappeared. Hundreds of 
thousands have disappeared, and we are so much 
the worse off; and so far as I can see, the dis- 
appearance is going to continue if the motor car 
is going to increase. 

Mr. D. G. Davies: I want to nail to the counter 
a misleading statement made by Major Rees 
Mogg. He has made a reflection on the profession 
for lack of horsemanship in the war. It fell to 
my lot to go out to France early in 1915. I was 
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there before divisional horse-masters were appointed, 
and I was there after they were appointed ; and 
I am able to speak with authority as to the account. 
I want to give you my experiences. It is true 
there was a lack of horse-mastership at the com- 
mencement of the war. It was apparent, and any 
veterinary surgeon who was in practice could see 
it. And I will say this, they did a lot to remedy 
it. I say without fear of contradiction that the 
credit is entirely due to them. Those of you who 
had experience in the war will know that the 
work was taken in very unfavourable conditions. 
The veterinary surgeon called to inspect a unit. 
It was patent that the men were not doing their 
work—were not grooming the horses. They knew 
nothing about them. You know the hurry the 
work was done in, especially in recruiting. - You 
could see that the officers themselves, through no 
fault of their own—young boys, straight from 
school, may be, who had no knowledge of horses— 
knew nothing about them. They were not able 
to correct faults. Those faults were pointed out 
by the veterinary officer. Further than that 
he could not go. He dared not, even if he had the 
time, and he did not have the time, because in thcse 
early days a man had three, four or half-a-dozen 
units to look after. He would point this out to 
the responsible authority. Further than that he 
could not go. I say it is a wicke® slander to accuse 
this profession of that lack of horse-mastership 
when they had absolutely nothing to do with it. 
(Hear, hear.) How did it prove? It was not the 
advent of the divisional horse-masters. I could 
tell you a lot about them. I know for a certain 
fact. I knew where to find them. That is all I 
have to say. I warit to nail that mis-statement. 
I won't use stronger language, but I want to nail 
it to the counter here. A lie travels very fast, and 
it is about time you stopped this, and I am very 
glad you have done so. Lots of things are said 
that are not quite true. If it can be proved that 
what I said is untrue, T shall be very glad to hear 
it; but I am giving you the facts. I thought the 
old horse was dead, but now it has been whipped 
up to life again, something should be done to re-open 
the question of the relation between the veterinary 
profession and the army. It may do good, and | 
hope it will. (Applause.) 

Mr. RenrrRew (Broadway, Worcester): I wish 
to express my thanks to Mr. Gray for the very able 
paper he has written. It is a very able paper 
from the point of view of the town veterinary 
surgeon. Being a country practitioner, I have not 
perhaps been hit quite so hard as Major Abson 
seems to have been, but I know that Major Abson’s 
experience is also the experience of many veterinary 
surgeons who have held very big and lucrative 
practices in towns. I do not think the tractor, 
with regard to country work, has been such a success 
as we have been led to assume. I know several 
farmers who will never buy another. To give one 
instance, a farmer, farming 2,000 acres of land, got 
several tractors, and unfortunately for himself, he 
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sold a considerable number of his horses. Wet 
weather came on; at that time he could not use 
the tractor on the land, and he could not buy 
horses. He actually had to hire horses to plough 
the land. His dictum is that if a tractor cannot 
work when horses are useful, it is no use to him. 
What the farmer is finding to-day is that while 
every month the tractor is deteriorating, he has 
not got that income of £500 or £600 a year from 
his young horses. He is still breeding, but he 
finds that while his tractors are at work his young 
horses are nt at work. He says, ‘“* When I am 
done with these tractors I am going back to the 
horses.” With regard to the decrease in the num- 
ber of animals referred to by Major Abson, we do 
know that there are fewer horses, even in agricul- 
tural districts, than there were before the war. 
With regard to cattle, sheep and so on, unfortunate- 
ly for the country, the disparity in the numbers 
to-day is to the country’s disadvantage. In sheep 
we are unquestionably a long way below our aver- 
age. These have got to be made up. An explana- 
tion for the decrease of sheep in particular is the 
fact that some years ago the farmer who had a 
flock of sheep representing to him 50s. to 70s. 
apiece, saw that he could sell those sheep at £8, 
£10 and £12 apiece. He said, ‘‘ I must sell.’”” He 
sold his sheep, keeping the best of his ewes. That 
has been going on all over the country, and the 
important result so far as the Board of Agriculture 
is concerned is that our flocks are reduced in num- 
bers very materially. But while the numbers have 
decreased very materially, the advance in the value 
is great. We are also short of pigs But what an 
awful difference there is between the price of the 
matured pig to-day and what it was before the 
war. One of my clients had some pigs which 
before the war were sold at a normal price. The 
pedigree of those animals was nothing at all to 
speak proudly of. They were really good pigs, 
but at the sale he sold 21 of those Old Gloucester 
Spot pigs, all bred by himself and all under two 
years of age, for over £4,000, showing a great 
difference in the value of those animals, although 
the numbers were fewer. We have heard a good 
deal lately about the extra year’s training at 
college. I am one of those w ho think this is not 
at all the time to put an extra year’s training on 
to the student. But what will be the percentage 
of those who undergo this five years’ course who 
will ever get one of the particular offices to which 
they are aspiring ? Surely it is only reasonable to 
think that if a student is to spend five years at 
college. his father will 44 ‘T will put my boy to 
such a profession that I will have some security 
of his earning his living. He has graduated, and 
if he has got to spend a further year in training, I 
will put him in a profession where I will be con- 
fident he will earn a living, and not put him in a 
profession where there is a considerable degree to 
doubt.” I am confident that the first thing that 
will happen with the extra year of training is that 
the number of ovr students going to the veterinary 
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colleges will be reduced by at least one-half, and 
there will arrive a time later when the colleges will 
only be supplied by students aiming at lucrative 
posts, For the country practitioner or the man in 
general who was formerly content with a sufficient 
living that part of the country will not be provided 
at all. I am _ perfectly certain that under the 
present difficult circumstances it is not the time 
to increase the college course by an extra year. 
Mr. S. E. Sampson, Sheffield: If the future of 
the profession were no better than is indicated by 
Mr. Gray’s paper, it would be a very dismal outlook. 
But there is even yet a living to be made in different 
walks of the profession, provided the men are 
educated and fit to do the jobs they undertake. 
If we can only have men turned out from the 
colleges who are able to take their positions in their 
particular walk of life, I think there will be no 
fear that we cannot hold up our heads and take 
our place in the country and make a fair living. 


THE ReEPLy. 


Mr. H. Gray, replying to the discussion, said : 
I thank you all for discussing this paper, and for 
dubbing me a pessimist. I may be a pessimist, 
but time will show. The logic expounded to-day 
by Mr. Garnett and others is that since there are 
so many motors there must be more room for 
veterinary surgeons. Why are they manufacturing 
thousands of motors every day if there is going to 
be more work for the veterinary surgeon than 
there has been during the last few years? As to 
the motor ploughs, why are they still being manu- 
factured ? Farmers are not fools. Some people 
must be using them. It is all very well for some 
of you practitioners who happen to be in favourable 
districts, but there are many veterinary surgeons 
in this kingdom, who, without the Board of Agricul- 
ture’s job of a few hundreds a year, would not be 
able to carry on. I know many veterinary sur- 
geons who had good practices before the war, and 
have since been doing work outside the profession, 
because they do not get a living at it. As to the 
Indian veterinary service, the day is not far distant 
when they will want to do the work themselves 
(and you cannot blame them), when they are fit 
enough to turn us out. So I don’t think we have 
got to trouble about India at all. Let them look 
after themselves. I will mention something about 
America. Dr. White, who was a colonel in the 
American army veterinary service in France, 
stated a few months ago, that in 1916 the American 
colleges had 3,160 students, but the number 
dropped to 908 in 1920. There is more demand 
for veterinary surgeons in the United States of 
America than in this country. It is more of a 
pastoral country, and they depend more upon 
their agriculture than we do. As I stated in my 
paper, we are a commercial country. Why did 
agriculture go down before the war, when wheat 
went down to 20s. a quarter? It was because we 
could import food cheaper from abroad. So we 
shall when the embargo is removed from the 
cattle. Do you think the importing of cattle 
and meat into this country is going to make you 
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more work? As to pedigree cattle, tyhe don’t 
feed the people of this country. They are only a 
small amount. We must look at the question 
from a wide point of view, Meat and milk are the 
most important things for the sustenance of this 
country, and if we cannot protect the community, 
what is the good of us? Some of you seem to 
think of how much money you could get, not how 
much you could give to the public. That is the 
reason why the veterinary profession is kept down. 
Its aim is so low. It is ultra-selfish. That is why 
you gentlemen cry down the profession. You are 
so selfish and don’t look at the profession as a 
whole. What is the relative value of money ? 
The pound at the present time, I suppose, is worth 
about 8s. 4d. You may seem to have more money, 
but you have to pay more for everything, and you 
are no better off than you were twenty years ago. 
When a veterinary education cost about £20, and 
education in general was on the same level, and 
rates and taxes were very low, veterinary surgeons 
earned large sums of money. But can they now ? 
How many of you gentlemen are going to send 
your sons to a school and pay their fees to pass a 
superior matriculation examination unless you 
put them into a profession where there is a greater 


“scope for their talents than is offered in the veterin- 


ary profession ? As to the increase of the matricu- 
lation, medical aifthorities are not agreed. It is 
true that many medical men take a_ superior 
examination, but I think as many medical men do 
not have a much superior entrance examination 
to our men. If you are going to raise your matricu- 
lation, you are going to keep out some very intelli- 
gent men. Dr. Bashford pointed that out a little 
time ago about the medical profession. There are 
a great many men in the medical profession who 
have received very little education at all. Don’t 
you think you had better have a few good men like 
that than a lot of veneered men with not so much 
intelligence ? That is all education is going to do ; 
it is going to veneer men. You will not have much 
intelligence by that system. (A member: John 
Hunter lived over 150 years ago.) But you must 


, remember that in those days there were just as 


well educated men as there are now. Education 
will not supply the brain. It may veneer and 
polish. We want men of greater intelligence in 
our profession. Mr. Garnett says it pays a medical 
man to specialise and spend a lot of time on one 
subject. But look what he gets in return. He 
gets as many pounds as we get pence for an opera- 
tion. A good many farmers are going back to the 
horse on account of the expense of the motor 
and the fuel, whereas the horse and his food have 
dropped in value. But the motor will adapt 
itself and will oust the horse in time, at any rate, 
in long distances. I] am perfectly serious over 
that. We have got to look at this from a national 
point of view. We are looking at it from the 
money it is going to bring us in. Are we going to 
raise ourselves in the estimation of the public if 
we adopt that attitude? I think that is all I 
have to say. I think you have answered most 
other points amongst yourselves. 
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THE PATH OF PROGRESS. 


The degree of interest taken by practitioners 
and, we would venture fo say, students in the 
subject of the paper, “The Future of the 
Profession,” which we publish to-day, may with 
some reason be viewed as an index of the measure 
of success likely to be attained by any efforts on 
the part of those who are consciously endeavouring 
to safeguard that future. 

For this reason we attach some hopeful signi- 
ficance to the fact that this contribution from 
Mr. Gray elicited a discussion which exceeded, 
both in volume and eagerness, the sum of con- 
troversy aroused by the other three essays 
presented at the Chester meeting. 

We think we do the author of the paper no 
injustice in expressing the earnest hope and belief 
that he has under-estimated the profession’s 
appreciation of the fact that nature has ordained 
the power of adaptation to be the sine qua non of 
Survival. A perusal of the dismal list of directions 
in which, we are assured, limitation of activity 
greets the practitioner, weakens one’s confidence 
in the belief of Mr. Gray in his own remedy for 
what he evidently regards as an_ increasingly 
desperate situation. That is a matter for regret, 
as, viewing the matter in correct perspective, 
there is considerably more in the co-ordination 
of veterinary activities under the @gis of the 
State than a mere run for protection under the 
wing of an official goose that may perchance lay 
sufficient golden eggs to save the profession from 
penury. 

There are indeed many among us who are prone 
to allow their consciousness of the difficulties 
that beset the path of the general practitioner 
under the old-established regime of cut-and-dried 
doctoring to obscure their vision of the possibilities 
attendant on the increasing scope of veterinary 
activities. 

Others there are, again, to whom it may yet 
more pointedly be said that it is not the range of 
potential professional work that is confined, but 
the outlook and imagination of the man who, 
at the mere hum of a motor car or tractor,gives 
vent to his own pet version of the classic lament- 
ation, tarde venientibus ossa. 
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So far are the students and practitioners of 
today, however, from being late at the table of 
veterinary refreshment that the “ bones ”’’ which 
formed the sole fare of the veterinary surgeon of 
yester-year have been richly supplemented in 
directions the more satisfying because illimitable. 

The profession or calling that, instead of diligently 
applying to its own case the universal precept 
relative to the necessity for adaptation, merely 
settles down, with or without complacency, to 
collect the cash obtainable by circumscribed 
routine, lies a ready victim to each and every 
competitive influence that seeks to encroach upon 
its preserves. 

As our service to the community becomes 
demonstrably more vital, so will less be heard of 
attempts to deny to the veterinary profession the 
possession of this essential power of expansion. 

The provision of clean milk and wholesome 
meat are but two of the many questions in dealing 
with which we come into the closest: practical 
relationship with mankind, while the tentative 
efforts now being made fora rapprochement between 
the two branches of medicine reveal a consciousness 
of the vast nature of the problem confronting us, 
especially in regard to contagious disease, rendering 
a union of forces imperative. 

If Mr. Gray failed to do justice to the brighter 
aspects of the outlook for the veterinary devotee— 
and we share that opinion with the great majority 
of his hearers—it may be permissible to bear in 
mind that the event which has since elicited from 
the speaker a not unprovoked diatribe against 
the indifference of the profession was already 
casting its unwelcome shadow. 








Abstracts and Reviews. 


The Epidemic and Epizootic Significance of the 
Different Types of the Tubercle Bacillus. 
(continued.) 

Regarding the comparatively rate occurrence 
of tuberculosis among other species of mammals 
than those that have been mentioned, it does not 
seem necessary to say much about them, as they are 
unsatisfactory hosts for the tubercle bacillus for 
one reason or another, and the occasional presence 
of the disease among them contributes nothing to 
its perpetuation. We must not imagine, however, 
that it is a high degree of immunity which invariably 
protects a species of animals against tuberculosis, 
as excessive susceptibility, though — seriously 
dangerous for the infected animal, may well serve 
as a factor of safety for its species. | For instance, 
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guinea-pigs have so little immunity against human 
and bovine tubercle bacilli that have actually 
entered the tissues of their bodies that they suc- 
cumb to generalised tuberculosis in the course of 
a few weeks after infection; yet healthy guinea- 
pigs, exposed in a_ tuberculous environment, 
contract tuberculosis very slowly. Hence it 
follows that tuberculous guinea-pigs, because of 
their lack of immunity, or the lack of resistance that 
their bodies offer to the multiplication of tubercle 
bacilli, die too soon to make the dissemination of 
tubercle bacilli from their bodies a sufficiently 
common cause of tuberculosis to provide for the 
perpetuation of the parasitic germ. 

As a matter allied to, but really distinct from, 
the kind of transformation of the different types 
of the tubercle bacillus that we have been discussing 
it may be well to say a few words about the possible 
development of new types. That the tubercle 
bacillus is a mutating organism must be admitted, 
unless we wish to deny the abundant and con- 
vincing evidence that proves the occurrence of 
aberrant or atypical types. Hence it is reasonable 
to assume that a mutation form may at some time 
occur that will bear the same relationship to a 
species of animals which does not now serve to 
perpetuate tubercle bacilli which the human type 
bears to human beings and the bovine to cattle. 
This would supply the material for the evolution 
of a new type in a way probably similar to the 
origin of the several existing types from a parent 
stock of so-called acid-fast organisms, or the 
evolvement of any one or more of the existing types 
from a previously existing type which served as 
the parent stock. 

While this assumption is not based on other 
available, tangible evidence than the mutating 
character of the tubercle bacillus, it should not be 
too lightly dismissed. It is particularly interesting 
in connection with the increasing frequency of 
tuberculosis among hogs, especially as bovine 
tuberculosis among hogs is not as far from the status 
of an independently possible or a self-maintaining 
plague as bovine tuberculosis among children, 
or either human or bovine tuberculosis among 
guinea-pigs, notwithstanding their high suscepti 
bility. Considerations of this kind help us to 
appreciate that the eradication of tuberculosis, 
wholly apart from whether it is human, bovine or 
avian, cannot be pushed forward too quickly for 
the future health and welfare of the world. 

From these statements, which show, I hope 
with some degree of clearness, that the different 
types of the tubercle bacillus have been correctly 
named, I believe we may draw the following 
conclusions regarding the epidemic and epizootic 
significance of the different types. 

1. The epidemic, or rather pandemic, prevalence 
of tuberculosis due to the human type of the 
tubercle bacillus is caused by tubercle bacilli that 
multiply in and emanate from tuberculous persons. 
Notwithstanding the vast epidemic importance 
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of this plague, it has no significance as a cause 
from which an epizootic prevalence of tuberculosis 
may arise. 

2. The occurrence of the kind of tuberculosis 
among human beings that is caused by the bovine 
type of the tubercle bacillus is wholly chargeable 
to the epizootic prevalence of tuberculosis among 
cattle. While it is a serious evil which should be 
fought with unremitting energy, it does not lead 
to the dissemination of tubercle bacilli, and therefore 
has no significance as a cause which contributes 
to the perpetuation of tuberculous disease. 


3. The widespread, common, practically epi- 
zootic prevalence of tuberculosis among hogs is 
chargeable to the epizootic prevalence of tuber- 
culosis among cattle. Its importance as a cause 
which contributes to the perpetuation of tuber- 
culosis is insignificant. 


4. The epizootic, really panzootic, prevalence 
of tuberculosis among cattle is entirely due to the 
bovine type of the tubercle bacillus, and tuberculosis 
among cattle is a great self-perpetuating plague, 
which, because of its nature and the character of 
its causative agent, in addition to the harm suffered 
by cattle, derives a further important significance 
from the fact that it is the cause of the epizootic 
prevalence of tuberculosis among hogs and the too 
common occurrence of the bovine type of the 
disease among children. In other words, the 
bovine type of the tubercle bacillus is a pathogenic 
parasite which is not only seriously destructive 
to its specifically true host, but a parasite which, 
making its attack through its true host, also causes 
tuberculous disease, epidemic and epizootic in 
character, in foreign hosts, through which it does 
not perpetuate itself. 


5. The epizootic prevalence of tuberculosis 
among fowls is dependent upon the avian type of 
the tubercle bacillus, which lacks the power to 
serve as the cause of an epidemic or an epizootic 
occurrence of tuberculosis among mammals. 


6. The human and the bovine types of the 
tubercle bacillus have no significance as a cause 
for the epizootic development of tuberculosis 
among fowls. 


The difference in the pathogenic ranges of the 
several types of the tubercle bacillus is very im- 
pressive. It seems clear in the light of our present 
knowledge that the human and the avian types 
though they occasionally are found in other than 
their specifically true subjects or hosts, are each 
responsible for only one plague-like manifestation 
of tuberculous disease; but the bovine type, 
though its perpetuation depends almost entirely 
on its growth and multiplication in its specifically 
true host, the bovine species of animals, is the true 
cause of three important plagues, a human, a bovine 
and a porcine, and in addition to this is responsible 
in most instances for the less common occurrence 
of tuberculosis among other domestic mammals 
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than cattle and hogs. It is the supremely patho- 

genic type of the tubercle bacillus. 

(EK. C. Scuroeper, Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, July, 1921). 





Diet and Mammary Secretion. 


All dairy-farmers know that cows must receive well- 
balanced diets rich in protein if they are to give the 
maximum yield of milk without losing body-weight. 
What all do not know is that no good, but rather harm, is 
likely to follow the administration of protein much in 
excess of the usually adopted 1-5 or 6 N. ratio. At least 
that is the case if we may assume that cows respond to 
feeding in the same way as do rats. 

Miss Hartwell used a large number of lactating rats, and 
judged the quantity and quality of their milk-yield by the 
growth of their offspring. On a basal diet of white 
bread-crumb and water, which is one deficient in fat and 
vitamines, rats brought up healthy litters normal in all 
respects except size, but the mothers lost a considerable 
amount of weight. Additional carbohydrate, in the form 
of dextrin, did not improve matters. The addition of 
fat and “ fat-soluble A,” in the form of butter, effected 
an improvement on the part of the offspring, but did 
not diminish the mothers’ loss of weight. 

When meat, or meat-extract, was added to the basal 
diet, the mothers did not lose weight and the growth of 
the babies was more rapid. Milk added to the basal 
diet made a most efficient food, and the litters showed 
maximum gains in weight. A curious result followed 
the addition of butter to a diet of bread and meat-extract ; 
not only was the milk secretion not improved, but the 
mothers lost weight. 

[This is rather inexplicable, but it finds some counter- 
part in the experience of dairy-farmers that an oil-cake 
is valuable in proportion to its protein content, but not 
in proportion to its oil content.—H. E. H.] 

The addition of excess protein, in the form of caseinogen, 
to the basal diet caused the mothers to put on weight, but 
the milk supply was affected in such a way that the litters 
did well up to the tenth day, after which they ceased to 
gain weight, became subject to fits, and finally died of 
starvation. In such cases it was found that prior to the 
total inhibition of secretion the milk became toxic. 
Unless symptoms were too far advanced, the offspring 
recovered when the re-establishment of milk secretion was 
brought about by changing the mothers’ diet back to 
bread and milk. 

[The Effect of Diet on Mammary Secretion,” by 
Gladys Annie Hartwell. Bio-chemical Jnl., 1921, Vol. 15, 
No. 1, pp. 140-162.] 

H. E. H. 








Clinical and Case Reports. 


A Curious Accident. 
By H. A. Rein, F.R.C.V.S., Wellington, N Z.- 


The officer in charge of a penal settlement brought 
me the greater portion of the penis cut from a steer 
which had been found dead. 

The animal had been grazing with others on some 
roughly-cleared pasture land containing a quantity 
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of “ Manuka scrub.” A stick of this plant covered 
with rough bark and measuring 14 inches in length 
and one inch in diameter, had entered the sheath, carry- 
ing with it hair from the preputial tuft. The stick 
had penetrated the fibrous sheath of the corpus 
cavernosum, and entering the urethra, which it had 
forcibly dilated, passed upwards to the length of 
12 inches. 

The absence of any acute inflammatory congestion 
or signs of infection along the track of the foreign 
body suggests that the shock and intense pain had 
soon put an end to the sufferings of the unfortunate 
beast. 

The extraordinary nature of the injury has induced 
me to record the incident, together with the accom- 
panying photograph. 


The Tuberculin Test for Cattle. 
By W. F. Wrppven, M.R.C.V.S., N. Kensington, W.11. 


At the risk of saying *‘ what every schoolboy knows,”’ 
I venture to give the result of my experience in the 
hope that it may help some who, like myself, are 
suddenly required to carry out this test. I have 
learnt :— 

(1) That 50 head is about the limit of endurance, 
and that at the initial test with anything like this 
number four assistants are required. 

(2) That midnight is the best time to start, as then 
there is usually daylight for observation at the sixth 
hour. Observation at the sixth hour is important, 
particularly for the ophthalmic reaction. 

(3) Not to rely on a certificate of freedom from 
tuberculosis unless this test has been both subcutan- 
eous and ophthalmic. Many animals will give an 
ophthalmic reaction when there is no reaction from 
the subcutaneous test, and vice versa. 

(4) That the intradermal test is best done with a 
very fine needle, not more than half an inch long, and 
that this needle when inserted into skin should not be 
in syringe. 

(5) That the intradermal test is the least reliable, 
and that often a satisfactory reaction can only be 
obtained after the eighteenth hour. 

(6) To facilitate mattersyit is well when testing a 
number of animals to have tuberculin in rubber- 
capped bottles rather than in glass tubes. These last 
usually contain only a few doses, and the contents are 
not easily taken up. 

(7) Instead of inserting needle through rubber cap 
every time syringe is filled, it is better to have sub- . 
cutaneous needles—when they fit large and small 
syringes—through cap of both subcutaneous and 
concentrated tuberculin bottles from which syringes 
may be quickly replenished. 

(8) If one is doing the three tests, subcutaneous, 
ophthalmic and intradermal, it is well to have, in 
addition to syringe for the subcutaneous test, one for 
each of the other tests. These last must, of course, 
have graduated piston rods. 

(9) To take temperatures is sometimes troublesome. 
The thermometer will pass easily below gloved finger 
previously inserted for a short distance in passage. 





— 
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If there are many temperatures to take, the advantage 
of the gloved finger will soon be realized. 

Finally, and not least important, I have always 
found Sir John McFadyean and others at the R.V. 
College, most helpful. 








Some Liver Fluke Investigations. 
(By F. G. Causton, M.D., Durban). 


In August, 1919, | found that Limnaa natalensis 
from the pools at Sydenham where oxen are watered 
in the Durban suburbs was heavily infested with 
a cercaria, which I named cercaria pigmentosa. 
Similar cercarie# were obtained from specimens of 
the same fresh-water snail which Mr. Eustace 
Montgomery, the Director for Veterinary Research, 
sent me from a fluke-infested farm at Lake 
Chrissie in the Transvaal. This fresh-water 
snail is the commonest species in South Africa. 

The cercaria readily encysted on lettuce, and 
on August 9th and 10th I fed a guinea-pig on some 
of this lettuce, containing numerous examples 
of cercaria pigmentosa. On October 8th the 
animal died of typical liver-rot, and I obtained a 
dozen immature flukes from its liver. Some of 
them I sent to Dr. R. T. Leiper, who diagnosed 
them as Fasciola sp., but a mounted specimen, 
which measured five millimetres in length and one 
millimetre in breadth, was an undoubted example 
of Fasciola gigantica. 

Later in the year Dr. Annie Porter confirmed this 
result at Johannesburg, showing that Limna@a 
natalensis harbours not only the larval stage 
of Fasciola gigantica, but occasionally Fasciola 
heptica as well. 

Another common fresh-water snail of Natal, 
Physopsis africana, is commonly infested with 
various cercarie, closely allied to Schistosoma 
hematobium, which is responsible for chronic 
hematuria in man. Some of these closely allied 
cercaria@ were given to a guinea-pig at Durban 
in 1919, during October. The cercarise were 
obtained from Physopsis at Sydenham. On 
February 14th, 1920, twenty-two schistosomes 
were obtained post-mortem, eight of them being 
females in copula. One of the females contained 
twenty-two ova in utero. Professor Leiper 
identified these schistosomes without hesitation 
as S. bovis. As the male parasites are nearly 


.always more numerous than the females, which 


cause the symptoms through the escape of the eggs, 
it can readily be understood why Schistosoma 
henatobium, whose eggs escape through the 
bladder-wall, cause such obvious symptoms, 
whilst S. bovis, which inhabits the blood-vessels of 
the bowel, gives rise to catarrh, the origin of which 
is readily overlooked. In my infested animal 
the adult parasitic worms were confined to the 
region of the stomach and small intestine. 
However, in Hamilton Fairley’s complement- 
fixation test for bilharzia, which is just as effective, 
whether used to determine the presence of S. 





hematobium, S. mansoni or S. japonicum, we have 
a valuable means of determining the presence of 
S. bovis in cattle, though animals infested with 
other trematode worms may sometimes give a 
positive reaction. A positive reaction is obtained 
in about 80 per cent. of the cases, and the reaction 
remains positive for a few weeks after all the 
schistosomes have been destreyed. In cattle 
the test should be of even greater importance 
than it is in man, for, in treating human beings 
infested with S. haematobium, we have the appear- 
ance of the eggs in the centrafugalised deposit 
of urine to guide us as to the course of treatment, 
a point repeatedly emphasised by Dr. J. B. 
Christopherson. In S. bovis infestation, however, 
the eggs usually escape from the bowel, and are, 
therefore, more difficult to find. Under these 
circumstances we must be guided as to treatment 
very largely by the general improvement of the 
animal and the gradual weakening of the reaction 
to the antigen test. 

The value of the complement-fixation test for 
fasciole has not yet been determined with certainty 
in Natal, as it has not been possible to obtain sera 
from sheep that have been treated for fluke disease, 
which are known to harbour fasciola before the 
treatment commenced, though a negative result 
has been obtained in some sheep that were free 
from fluke and a positive reaction obtained in some 
that were found post-mortem to harbour numerous 
flukes. In these tests the antigen employed by 
Dr. W. A. Murray was the same as that used for 
the bilharzia test, and was made from Physopsis 
africana, infested with schistosomes. Then, as 
the result of prophylactic measures adopted by 
the Indian from whose pool I collected many of 
my fluke-infested snails, it has not been possible 
to obtain sufficient Limnaa natalensis infested 
with ec. pigmentosa or other fasciola to prepare 
fasciola antigen. 

In view of the difficulty of administering in- 
travenously on a farm those drugs which are 
known to destroy schistosomes in the blood-stream, 
I drew the attention of the Director of Veterinary 
Research at Pretoria to a colloidal preparation 
of antimony which I had found effective in the 
treatment of bilharzia cases in Natal, and on 
July 30th, 1920, posted him some bottles of 
Oppenheimer, Son & Co.’s “oscol stibium.” I 
understand that this preparation has recently 
been used extensively in Great Britain in the 
treatment of fluke in sheep. In October, 1920, 
Mr. H. H. Curson, M.R.C.V.S., of Grahamstown, 
kindly undertook to treat some fluke-infested 
sheep from the Bedford district with a series of 
intravenous injections with a_ freshly-prepared 
solution of tartar emetic given on alternate days. 
A batch of badly infested sheep was selected, 
several of which gave a positive reaetion to the 
complement-fixation test. No flukes were found 
in those sheep which received the complete course 
of treatment, though several that died before the 
treatment was completed revealed the presence 
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of numerous flukes. The tests need repeating, 
but showed that, when skilfully administered, 


sheep stand tartar emetic injections well, and it 
is possible that some were thus cured of fluke- 
disease. Schistosomes inhabit the interior of 
the liver-substance until they are fully developed, 
when they remain in the blood-stream. It 
at present uncertain how the system disposes of 
those parasites which are destroyed by drugs, 
with fasciola infestation, however, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the sickening parasites would 
readily fall out of the bile ducts and escape by the 
bowel. 

In June, 1921, | had the opportunity of watching 
the effect of a series of intramuscular injections 
of emetine on the ova of Schistosoma bovis in a 
native boy of 8, who had contracted this infection 
along with Schistosoma hematobium. The spindle- 
shaped eggs were uniformly longer and narrower 
than the human parasite, and measured from 0°20 
to 0°236 mm. in length by 0:06 to 0°07 mm. in 
breadth. Those of S. haematobium were about 
O15 mm. by 0:06 mm. The ova soon showed 
signs of degeneration, and the enclosed embryos 
became more and more degenerated, until they 
were unrecognisable within the shells, whilst the 
whole egg-shell became shrivelled. It is possible 
that intramuscular injections of emetine hydro- 
chloride, which may be given in a 1 per cent. 
solution of carbolic acid to relieve any Jocal pain 
and to safeguard against possible sepsis, may have 
as beneficial effect on sheep and oxen infested with 
fasciola as it has inthe treatment of schistosomiasis, 
and further investigations may devise a relatively 
cheap product for use on a large scale. 

Where colloidal preparations of antimony are 
hard to obtain—-and it has not been at all easy to 
secure them locally in South Africa up to the 
present- intramuscular injections of emetine may 
have an equally good effect in the treatment of 
fluke-infested sheep and oxen, and the treatment 
of fluke-disease is of real economic importance 
on many farms where far the snail-infested 
pools have not been treated with solutions of 
copper-sulphate or the useful domesticated duck 
introduced. 


is 
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Association Reports. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
NEED FOR RE-ARRANGEMENT OF COLLEGE VACATIONS. 

The summer meeting of the above society was 
held, by the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dunstan, at their residence, ** Inversnaid,”’ Liskeard, 
Cornwall, on Wednesday, August 17th. 

Capt Hugh Fraser, M.R.C.V.S., presented a paper 
for discussion on “ Bovine Piroplasmosis and_ its 
Treatment by Intravenous Injection of Tartar 
Emetic.” (This will be published at a later date.) 
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The following were present The President (Mr. 
W. B. Nelder), Messrs. Ascott (Bideford), J. Dunstan 
(Liskeard), P. J. Bloye (Plymouth), ©. Crowhurst 
(Bodnun), W. T. Dunstan (Okehampton), C. H. 
Gibbings (Tavistock), F. T. Harvey (St. Columb), 
C. Masson (Torquay), A. H. Oliver (Devonport), 
R. EK. L. Penhale (Torrington), W. L. Richardson 
(Wadebridge), EK. R. Smythe (Falmouth), W. M. 
Wright (Torquay), M. W. Townson (St. Austell), 
Ki. R. Edwards, visitor (Ministry of Agriculture at 
Exeter), H. E. Jackson, visitor (Paignton), and W. P. 
Stableforth (Honiton). Ladies: Miss Dunstan, 
Mesdames E. Dunstan, C. Richardson, H. Harvey, 
T. Ascott, D. Townson, F. F. Penhale, and F. K. 
Stableforth. 

Immediately after luncheon the gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to the business side of the meeting. The chair 
was taken promptly at 2-30 p.m. by the president. 

The minutes of the last meeting (March 23rd, 1921, 
at Exeter) having been published were, on the motion 
of Mr. C. H. Gibbings, seconded by Mr R E Penhale, 
taken as read and confirmed. 

Apologies for absence had been received from the 
following : Capt. and Mrs. Fraser (Tavistock), Capt. 
and Mrs. R. H. Penhale (Holsworthy), Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley (Plymouth), Messrs. A. J. Down (Exeter), 
8. J. Motton (Penzance), and W. G. Blackwell (Ex- 
mouth). 

Correspondence. A letter was read from the 
general secretary of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland relative to 
the appointment of the Provisional Committee for 
the next annual general meeting to be held at Bath 
in 1922. 

The following members were suggested as represen- 
tatives of the Western Counties Branch :— The 
President, Messrs. J. Dunstan, F. T. Harvey, EK. J. 
Thorburn, W. R. Wright, and the Hon. Secretary. 

Students and Facilities for seeing Mixed Practice. 
Letters were read which had been received by some 
members from students who were desirous of seeing 
cattle practice during the summer vacation. 

The opinion was freely expressed that so long as the 
vacations were continued as at present, there was a poor 
chance of a student learning much in a country 
practice, as during the summer cases were not quite 
so plentiful and the present staffs were quite sufficient 
to cope with the work. ‘ 


If the schools wished their students to have the 
opportunity of seeing country practice, it was for them 
to re-arrange the vacations to coincide with the time 
of the year when nature provided that opportunity. 
The majority of students seemed to think that they 
could, at least, earn their board and lodging: this 
was not logical, as they asked to come into the country 
during the slackest period of the year, and in these 


‘times when the cost of living was a serious item and 


every effort was being made to keep down expenses, 
the average country practitioner could not reasonably 
be expected to make such addition to his expenses, 
with little return for so doing. 
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Operation Results.—Results of operations performed 
at last meeting by Prof. EK. Brayley Reynolds were 
reported as follows :-- 

Poll Evil case was very successful ; the animal made 
a perfect recovery and was at work in six weeks. 

Fistulous Withers case did not do so well, and would 
probably require further operation, a result not un- 
usual in such cases. 

Quittor case-—This mare fractured her lumbar 
vertebre. Post-mortem examination revealed ex- 
tensive ankylosis. The President stated that the 
specimen had been preserved should any member wish 
to see it. The mare was, fortunately, covered by 
insurance. 

New members. -Capt. C. G. Hearn, M.R.C.V.S. 
(Kingsteinton), was elected a member of the association 
on the proposition of Major Ascott, seconded by Mr. 
W. Wintle. 

Mr. H. E. Jackson, F.R.C.V.S. (Paignton), was 
proposed as a member by Major Wright, seconded by 
Mr. Masson. 

Mr. E. R. Edwards, M.R.C.V.S., Inspector of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and stationed at Exeter, was 
also proposed as a member by the Hon. Secretary, 
and seconded by Mr. G. H. Gibbings. 

Neat meeting. After some discussion it was decided, 
on the proposition of the President, seconded by the 
Hon. Secretary, to hold the next meeting at Taunton, 
Somerset. The arrangements were left to the proposer 
and seconder and Mr. J. Dunstan. 


IMPORTANCE OF PuRE MILK. 


The President, Mr. W. B. Nevper, F.R.C.V.S. 
(Exeter), then delivered the following address :— 

At the last meeting you were all good enough to elect 
me as your president for the ensuing year. I can assure 
you that I appreciate your persistency, and I will do 
my best to carry out the duties to the best of my ability. 

I did not accept it because I liked the task in any way, 
but to get rid of the responsibility, and to compel the 
recruiting sergeants of this association to “ cease fire.” 

I don’t suppose | shall for a moment make so good a 
president as my predecessors, as I would much sooner 
work than talk at any time, but I hope, with your per- 
mission and help, to get through it. 

It is very difficult to know what to select as the most 
fitting subject for a presidential address, and I have been 
watching the journals for guidance. I see the latest and 
most important subject of all, to my mind, in this workd, 
is clean, pure milk, and the diseases with which it is 
connected. I have been very interested in my little way 
in this subject for years, for more reasons than I care to 
mention, and I have always done my best to interest 
my clients in cleanliness and sanitation, ete. ’ 

Milk as a food, especially for the young, is the most 
important of all. We all know for years and years the 
disgraceful and filthy way it has been handled, and the 
insanitary conditions under which the cows have to live. 
To go thoroughly into this subject would open up a very 
large area which I do not propose to do at present, but 
there is plenty of room for a discussion, and I hope you 
will let me say a few words about it. 

I feel that our profession has never done enough to 
improve matters by bringing before the public the dirty 
and careless way milk is being handled, when with ordinary 
means in regard ‘to cleanliness the producer could very | 
easily, and at a little expense, get the milk delivered 
absolutely clean. 

As you all know, no one ever milks a cow by the dry 
process, they always moisten their hands with the milk, and 
rub it about the teats, without attempting to wash the | 
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udder and teats first, the excrement and dirt all goes 
into the pail with the milk. That must be absolute care- 
lessness, and should be put down, but if you say anything 
to the producer he will tell you he has no time to bother 
about washing cows’ udders, and cannot believe he is 
carrying infective germs about in his milk pail. 

Not long ago I saw a discharged soldier milking, and on 
looking at his papers, I saw he was suffering from chronic 
tuberculosis, and he had a horrible cough. His pension 
was £2 per week. He should have been to work on the 
land in the open and not in a dairy. Of course, the 
producer did not care two straws—that goes without saying. 

I see ‘“* The Clean Milk Society ’ are sending around to 
Veterinary Medical Associations to find out what the pro- 
fession think of the methods they suggest for getting clean 
milk and stamping out tuberculosis. 

It is no doubt a step forward in the right direction, and 
should be very carefully considered by the veterinary 
profession ; but one cannot perhaps quite agree with all 
their suggestions from our point of view. 

It is stated in one journal that we are not capable of 
carrying out the tuberculin test in cattle. The five 
gentlemen who say that should be made to give their 
names, so that the profession will know who they are, and 
get their reasons for saying so. I suggest they should 
read the very able paper by Mr. Brennan de Vine, of 
Birmingham, in the Veterinary Record of August 6th last. 
If it is not a mistake, it is a great insult to us as veterinary 
surgeons, because if we are not capable, it is time we were, 
and I should like to know who they would support to 
carry out the tests and examinations. 

I cannot think for a moment that there is so much 
tuberculosis in cows, especially in Devon and Cornwall, 
as they live so much in the open, and are often out all the 
winter in some places, as we are given to believe, but do 
not give so much milk. I see one man states that we 
could never afford to stamp out the disease by testing 
and slaugftter, as the cost would be appalling; but I do 
not believe it, and I say it should be done, and that soon. 
unless we want to continue killing off the young children 
of this country. One modern warship less would pay 
for a good many dead diseased cows in this country. 

They say the cows in the London dairies suffering from 
tuberculosis number only two per cent.; that is because, | 
am given to understand, they are all tested before being 
admitted. If that is so, why cannot other dairies follow 
that example ? 

There is another great divergence of opinion as to the 
percentage of cattle suffering from T.B. in this country. 
Some go so far as to say fifty per cent., and others down- 
wards to two per cent. Why this difference of opinion ” 
Cannot we have the true facts made known quite easily ? 

Mr. Brennan de Vine says the average in his district 
is about 38:2 or over. I believe myself that the cows in 
this country are kept at much too old an age; the thin, 
poor old things one sees in some districts are absolutely 
worn out, and should have been got rid of years before and 
replaced by young, vigorous animals. 

The percentage of cows suffering from T.B. in a herd 
does not matter to any great extent as regards the milk 
supply being inpure, because only one cow in a whole herd 
is sufficient to contaminate that supply of milk when 
mixed together in the milk churns. 

They say that a quarter million of children die every 
year in Great Britain from mesenteric and other forms of 
tuberculosis, and that the fact that 76 per cent. of children 
under five years of age suffering from tuberculosis of the 
glands of the neck was found to be due to the bovine 
bacillus caused by drinking milk of the cows in this 
country. 

To allow our poor little defenceless children to be dosed 
and poisoned with such stuff is an absolute disgrace to 
the legislators of this country, and they do nothing to 
stamp it out. If that is not criminal, I do not know what 
is. They throw away our money broadcast, and yet they 
will tell you they cannot afford the money to stamp out 
this ‘* white disease ” ! 

Everybody that knows anything about it will tell you 
that it can be done quite well, if the Government will only 
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give us the chance and the money, although, of course, 
it will be very expensive to start with. Now as regards 
the manner in which it should be stamped out. I am 
afraid there are no other means than by tuberculin testing 
at present. Some say they rely on the sub-cutaneous test, 
others on the eye and intradermal test. Others again, 
on a combination of both; and some say they do not 
believe in either, and say all of them are most unreliable. 

I cannot believe the latter for a moment, and from my 
experience I have no reason at all to be disappointed with 
the results | have had, and | have carried out a good 
many tests. If they are unreliable, it is our duty to try 
and find better. Mr. De Vine’s paper shows that he 
is quite satisfied with his results. If the money cannot 
be found, for eliminating the disease by testing and 
slaughter, why not introduce some system of insurance 
of our dairy herds alone, to protect the farmer against 
loss ? It is quite certain he cannot afford it otherwise. 

All the carcases need not be destroyed. A good many, 
I have no doubt, would pass for food, especially after the 
thing (testing) had got into working order, and the disease 
would be got at in its early stages. No matter at what 
cost it will have to be done sooner or later if we are going 
to save the children of this nation; it cannot be cured, 
therefore it must be prevented, which will be the cheapest 
in the end. 

Take our children out of the beastly unhealthy slums, give 
them clean pure milk, and in a few years I am convinced 
you will be able to stop building so many sanatoriums 
about the country. 

1 have consulted one very well-known insurance com- 
pany, and they tell me they can insure cattle or cows 
against tuberculosis for a little over 84 per cent. That 
is to cover testing before putting into the dairy and twice 
a year afterwards. All reactors to be slaughtered and 
paid for. If, for example, | had ten cows costing £50 
each and they were insured at 114 per cent., the cost would 
be £5 15s. Od. each cow per year. I have taken a farm, and 
I intend to do this. 

The National Clean Milk Society say that in their 
opinion :— 

(1) Greater care should be taken in the elimination 
from dairy farms of animals that may be a source of 
danger to the public through the milk supply. 

(2) That veterinary: surgeons duly appointed by the 
local authority should have power to enter the premises 
of any person producing milk, for the purpose of examin- 
ing any cattle in the herd and of reporting on the 
health of any cattle in the herd. 

(3) That the Government should take steps to pro- 
vide for the free use of the tuberculin test by farmers 
who will adhere to conditions that the testing authority 
may lay down. 

I should like your opinion on these three points. | 
should also like to have the opinion of the meeting as 
regards the percentage of reactors from their own 
experience, because I do not believe they are so high as 
some people put them. 

Now, gentlemen, I will not detain you any longer, 
because we have a very interesting subject to hear about 
from Mr. Fraser. 

Reply to the questions asked by the president, * re 
National Clean Milk Society. 

(1) Agreed. (2) Agreed. 

(3) Mr. SraBierortH: Yes, if the tuberculin is con- 
trolled by veterinary surgeons. 

Mr. Jno. Dunstan: I certainly think the control 
should be entirely in our hands. I also think that if the 
test be confined to the subcutaneous method, it is open to 
much error. We must, in the case of valuable animals 
particularly, combine it with the ophthalmic and the 
intradermal. 

Mr. Gissinas: I[ think we are not careful enough in 
taking the temperature beforehand. — In the case of a very 
valuable animal I think the temperature should be taken 
regularly for three days previously. 

Masor Ascorr: I think for all practical purposes the 
subcutaneous test is sufficient, as not many affected cases 
failed to, react, whilst it is certain that those which do 
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react are affected. If combined with the ophthalmic 
method, the number of cases missed is so small as to make 
it not worth while to use the intradermal method. Before 
the war the few herds I tested revealed 25 per cent. to be 
affected, but there was reason to suspect the presence 
of the disease in each herd tested. What the percentage 
would be if every animal in the country was tested | 
cannot say. 

The following gave it as their opinion that the herds 
in their districts were affected in the proportions named : 
Mr. STABLEFORTH, 10 per cent.; Mr. JNo. DuNsvTAN, 2 per 
cent. Mr. PENHALE said a herd he had recently tested 
gave 4 out of 13 reactors; Mr. Townson, 10 per cent. ; 
Mr. Crownurst, 5 per cent. ; Mr. GrBRinGs, 5 per cent. ; 
Mr. Harvey said 5 per cent., and added, ** Many herds 
showed no reactors. [It does not do to rely too implicity 
on the result given when introducing an animal from a fresh 
district into the herd. The scheme introduced by the 
Board of Agriculture of subsidising pedigree bulls wanted 
very careful supervision. I know of a case where an 
approved and tested bull was introduced into a clean 
herd, being tied up in the same house as the cows, and at 
the end of three months not only was he found to be 
affected, but 8 out of the 16 cows in that shed reacted.”’ 

Mr. Smyrux, 2 per cent; Mr. Masson, 2 per cent. in 
Devon, 75 per cent. in Scotland; Mr. W. T. Dunstan, 
2 per cent.; Mr. RicHaRpDsON, 2 per cent. The opinion 
was also freely expressed that tuberculin varied in its 
reliability and would account for the differences of opinion. 

Mr. J. DuNsTAN proposed, and Mr. OLIVER seconded 
a vote of thanks to the President for his address. 
This was carried by acclamation. 

Capt. Huan Fraser then presented his paper on 
* Bovine Piraplasmosis and its treatment by Intra- 
venous Injection of Tartar Emetic. 

Mr. SraBLeEForRTH proposed and Mr. Harvey 
seconded a vote of thanks to Messrs. Fraser and 
Gibbings for the paper and demonstration. This 
was also carried with acclamation. 

A very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. John 
Dunstan and Miss Dunstan for their more than kind 


hospitality brought one of the most successful meetings 


_ ever held by the Association to a close. 


W. P. Srasierortu, Hon. Sec. 


Notes and News 


In lecturing to the Belfast Rotary Club on * Animal 
Culture,” on September 26th, Capt. J. Gregg, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S., said his object in so doing was to get their 
university authorities, with-*Rotary assistance, into line 
with Cambridge. The most important thing in animal 
culture, after breeding for good constitution or good 
resistance, was to prevent parasites from using them as 
hosts and thereby producing disease. The speaker dealt 
with diseases of horses, especialiy those which manifested 
themselves during the war, and detailed their cure. 

Dealing with milch cows, Capt. Gregg considered that 
it was possible to at least double the present output of 
milk in [reland with about the same food consumption. 








| The cows of [reland to-day gave about 500 gallons per head 


in the year, but it was possible by proper breeding to have 
1,500 or 2,000 evallon cows, so that they might have an 
average of 1,000 gallons. That would put into the pockets 
of the acriculturists another £50,000,000 annually. 

The lecturer had a word to say in praise of goats. This 
animal was very free from disease, and of such a robust 
and pugilistic nature that it sueceeded in freeing itself 
from the enemies of the higher animals which entered into 
their system.— Belfast Newsletter. 


Repuctrion oF Rapies AREAS. 


The whole of the restrictions imposed by the Berkshire 
and District (Muzzling and Control of Dogs) Orders of 1920 
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and 1921 have been withdrawn as from the Ist October, 
no outbreak of rabies having occurred in the district to 
which those Orders apply for a period of eight months. 
This area included portions of Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire and the northern portion of Hampshire. 

Only one area will continue, therefore, to be subject to 
restrictions on account of rabies, namely, an area com- 
prising small portions of Hampshire and Wiltshire, 
including Salisbury, Winchester and Southampton, and 
adjacent districts. All dogs in that area must. still 
be muzzled, and no dog can be moved out of that area 
without a license of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 4 Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 








Obituary. 
Mr. D. Evans, Llanrwst. 

The death took place at the Colwyn Bay Hospital, on 
September 25th, of Mr. David Evans, veterinary surgeon, 
of Llanrwst. Mr. Evans, who leaves a widow and four 
young children, enjoyed one of the largest practices in 
North Wales, and was one of the best known professional 
men in Denbighshire and Carnarvonshire. 


Mr. W. J. Caper, Clifton. 

“We regret to record,” says The Bristol Times and 
Mirror, ‘“‘the death of Mr. William James Cade, M.R.C.V.S., 
which occurred at his residence, | Royal York Villas, 
Clifton, on September 27th. 

There were few better known men in Bristol and the 
surrounding country than Mr. Cade, who for a long period 
of years had been professionally associated with all matters 
concerning the welfare of animals, to whom he was a 
sympathetic and understanding friend. 

For many years he carried on business with his brother, 
the late Mr. Frank Cade, at Boar’s Head Yard, St. Augus- 
tine’s, and more recently he had been in partnership with 
Mr. G. E. Henson, at 7 College Green. He was veterinary 
inspector for the City and County of Bristol, and held an 
official appointment under the Board of Agriculture ; 
while he was the local officer for the Bath and West of 
England Show when at Bristol. 

For some 13 or 14 years he had been veterinary officer 
to the Bristol Dogs’ Home. much of his work being honor- 
ary, and during that time he rendered valuable service, 
his advice being of great assistance to Mr. E. T. Parker, 
the hon. secretary, and the committee, who will feel his 
loss keenly. During the time when the quarantine 
quarters at the Home were full to overflowing in 1919, as 
a consequence of dogs suffering from rabies being brought 
home from France by officers, Mr. Cade was a daily 
visitor to the Home, in which he took a keen interest. 
He had had a long and wide experience in his work, and 
his knowledge of his subject was profound. 

During the war he served for two years as captain in 
the R.A.V.C., and while so engaged developed neuritis, 
which, with other complications. led to his death at the 


age of 54. He leaves a widow and one son.” / 








Correspondence. 


Lette:s to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tue- day morning for insertion in following Saturday 's issue 





The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the 
opinions of his correspondents. 

The Delinquencies of some Practitioners. 

Sirs, --It has often been a source of wonder to me how 
some veterinary practitioners permit themselves to sink 
into the unscientific slipshod methods which are to be 
only too frequently observed, especially in country 
practices, and which are totally unworthy of a man who 
has had several years of scientific training. Nobody will 
he better able to appreciate my remarks than he who has 
travelled the country as locum tenens. 

Upon those rare occasions when | have undertaken the 
management of a practice | have invariably found it 
imperative to “ spring clean’ the surgery in order to 





discover what exists, and to know where it is. In well- 
ordered establishments, however, one can see at a glance, 
and the dispensing of a simple bottle of mixture entails 
no exasperating and sometimes fruitless searches for 
ingredients, or clean bottles or  right-sized corks. 
Dispensaries are often woefully neglected, untidy, and 
thick with dust, and even cobwebs, the stock bottles (both 
large and small varieties) being mixed indiscriminately 
on one shelf, and their oily or other contents liberally 
smeared over their exteriors or spilled on the shelves, 
corks half out or missing and labels either gone or the 
lettering illegible. Empty bottles, tins and pots are left 
where they stood, and bits of paper and broken corks 
strewn carelessly about the bench and floor. Some 
practitioners are content to wrap their medicines in 
ordinary newspaper, instead of sending it out neatly 
wrapped in white paper, sealed at each end, as a doctor 
or a chemist would do. — Still others are in the habit of 
writing their instructions on medicine bottles in pencil. 
Powders (such as boric acid, etc.) are often stored in such 
a way that dust is able to form the top layer, and, as 
antiseptics, they lose their value or become even harmful. 
It is the exception rather than the rule to find glass 
measures in any condition other than corroded with picis. 
castor oil, or some other sticky substance, but scant 
notice is taken of this, one liquid following another without 
thought of cleanliness. A man who takes so little interest 
in his surgery will doubtless show no more in his work, 
and will assuredly never become a leading light in his 
profession, for he will be judged according to his slipshod 
methods, and treated accordingly. His surgical instru- 
ments will be a revelation, and, even if they are sharp. 
they will invariably be rusty, though mostly his scissors 
will be found useless, and scalpels, Symes’ knives, etc., 
either blunt or with a serrated edge. In my travels | 
have been absolutely disgusted at the disgraceful display 
of so-called surgical instruments in the possession of some 
practitioners, and [ have felt quite ashamed to use such 
articles in the presence of their clients. It creates such 
a dreadfully bad impression, for if a client is a discerning 
man, the veterinary surgeon must be regarded as totally 
innocent of any knowledge of such a thing as aseptic 
surgery, else it is assumed he would apply his knowledce 
more assiduously. Besides, he cannot hope for the happy 
results which accrue to those who employ more scientific 
methods, and practice cleanliness and asepsis wherever 
they are indicated. So many practitioners persist in 
ignoring the necessity for boiling suture material, needles 
and instruments before operating, and this is why septic 
infection occurs in all their surgical wounds. It takes 
little longer to carry out the correct technique, and a 
successful termination is thereby usually assured, or, in 
the alternative case, one has at least the satisfaction of 
feeling no guilt. 

Another thing frequently overlooked is the removal of 
overhanging hair and torn tissues in wounds, which only 
act as irritants or germ-bearers if left in situ. Even a 
layman would think of this, yet I find many veterinary 
surgeons neglect it. There seems, too, a general fear or 
laziness in the use of chloroform, and I find a tendency to 
carry out as many operations as possible without the use 
of anesthetics, practitioners, in many cases, relying on 
the travis. Not only is this a cruel practice, but the best 
work cannot be performed whilst an animal is struggling 
to become free, and, personally, [| advocate anesthesia 
for every operation other than the very simplest, and would 
like to see the law strictly enforced on this point. The 
hypodermic syringe seems to be one of the most neglected 
instruments of all, and it is really a rare occurrence in a 
large percentage of practices to be able to pick up a 
syringe and go off to a case without first stopping to 
dismember it and discover its defects. In nine cases out 
of ten the piston leaks, or the needles are either broken, 
rusty, or occluded, all of which could be avoided by clean- 
ing and drying immediately after use and by replacing 
the wire in the needle. Nevertheless, I regret to say these 
eroded needles, like the rusty knives and trocars, etc.. 
are frequently used, sometimes to the detriment of the 
poor, unresisting animal, and it is safe to say that such 
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methods in human practice would speedily spell ruin and 
disgrace. In the matter of a consulting room, too, many 
members display a thoughtlessness (or shall we say lack 
of Jtaste ?) both in its equipment, accommodation and 
furniture, indeed, in some cases, none exists, and clients 
have to interview the veterinary surgeon in the yard, 
whilst in others a shed or harness-room is set aside for 
the purpose. No self-respecting person will be pleased to 
converse in such dusty, drab and unpretentious places, 
and if they do, their opinion of the veterinary surgeon 
is certainly not enhanced. A_ veterinary surgeon’s 
censulting room should be simply and plainly, yet taste- 
fully, furnished and decorated ; have sufficient seats to 
accommodate several waiting clients, and a table provided 
upon which to examine dogs and cats. If the room were 
large enough, it could advantageously be partitioned or 
curtained off to form a dispensary one end, from which 
easy access could be afforded to the waiting room. Where 
one’s collection of instruments or implements is bright 
and polished I advocate their exhibition in the consulting 
room, protected from dust, etc., by suitable glass cases, 
either of the upright shelved pattern or flat to the wall, 
or both. Such a display not only impresses the client 
(and this is important) but affords greater convenience to 
the operator, who can then place his hand instantly upon 
any desired instrument in a case of emergency, and find 
it clean and ready. Finally, there is considerable room 
for improvement in the methods of correspondence 
adopted by some practitioners. I allude particularly 
to those who write in pencil. They use a form of letter- 
book to duplicate their correspondence, which is only 
practical if a pencil is employed. Such a system should 
be scrapped, as nothing looks worse or more unprofessional 
than the receipt of pencilled manuscript. Consider, too, 


the coarse tradesman’s type of memorandum adopted by 
some, with their name in large ornate letters spread right 
across the sheet, like an advertisement hoarding, and the 
letters M.R.C.V.S. as large as they can be printed, the 
whole appearance of which simulates that of the notepaper 
of a farrier or a coal merchant. Contrast it with the 
neat simple heading found on some other men’s paper, 
and which carries with it a superior and professional air. 
These may be considered only trifling details, but they 
distinguish the man who studies professional dignity and 
| good taste from the slipshod, un-methodical, careless 
| practitioner who apparently only wishes to perpetuate his 
| early title of ‘“‘cow doctor.’’ And what can a student 
learn with such a man? How wiil he be trained ? 

All the talk about raising our professional status and 
fees, I fear, will come to nought unless the members take 
a hold on themselves, and prove to the public their training 
| has been thorough and scientific, and their aid worthy of 
a more adequate fee.—Yours, etc., HamiiTron Kirk, 
M.R.C.V.S., Capt. R.A.V.C., T.F., 67 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 

September 2nd, 1921. 











Army Veterinary Service. 
LONDON GAZETTE, WAR OFFICE, REGULAR FORCEs. 

Sept. 28th.—Temp. Capt. T. Hicks relinquishes his 
commission on completion of service (March 25th, 1919), 
and retains rank of Capt. 

Sept. 30th.—Maj. A. G. Todd, C.B.E., D.S.O., relin- 
quishes the actg. rank of Lt.-Col. on ceasing to hold the 
appt. of A.D.V.S. (Aug. 18th). 

TERRITORIAL FORCES. 

Sept. 28th.—H. V. Hughes to be Lt. next above Lt. A. 

McLean (July 19th). 

















































































































Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
Foot- Glanders— Parasiti Sh 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including i “ Ss “be Swine Fever 
Disease. Farcy).* —- — 
aes Smee ‘ i=_ . a . — ' 
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Week ended 24th Sept., 1921 ... one 6 8 - | os 1 13 14 1 26 16 
. 1920 8 5 6 1 27 ay. she 29 34 10 29 21 
Cpe me i..| ..1 61.74 .. A i| 3] 41] 6] 1] 44 | 43 
a 1918 | 6| 1 3 3 1 sa 3 16-* 28 l 14 7 
a 
Total for 39 weeks, 1921 22; 1 383 | 496 43 | 2958 10 29 1816 | 2790 | 417 | 949 | 339 
' i920 J 23 ... | 315 | 382 | 74 | 9602 | 10 | 17 | 3136 | 5203] 319 1507 | 606 
Coneenens 1919 143; 3 | 151 | 198 | 28 | 1595 | 21 | 52 | 4166 | 8349] 225 [1707 | 793 
period in ' i9is | 7| 1 Jiso | 219 |. 1 | 8 | 25 | 70 | 3569 | 6729 | 260 fioss | 428 
Norer.— The figures for the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
IRELAND. “ | | Outbreaks} | | 
Week ended 24th September, 1921 1 7 2 6 
| 
1920 | 15 1 1 
Corresponding Week in 1919 | 3 cm 8 
1918 9 | ‘an 
Total for 39 weeks, 1921 ... ade jae l 1 7 77 | 70 209 85 | 463 
1920... 1/1 1 | 3 86 240 | 10 | 26 
Corresponding period in + 1919 ... sins a 1 1 126 186 29 42 
1918... 2 2 was 92 222 22 72 
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Canine Distemper 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT. 


CANINE DISTEMPER MIXED BACTERIN (P., D. & Co.), prepared from cultures of 


B. bronchisepticus (canine), Staphylo:occus (:anine) and Streptococcus (canine), when 
administered before dogs are exposed to infection will protect them against the contagion 
for a varying length of time—depending upon the natural resistance of each animal. It may 
also be employed (in smaller doses) for the treatment of cases of distemper. 


Supplied in tablets for preparing solution to be injected hypodermically, also in fluid form. 


AnTI-DISTEMPER SERUM, CANINE (P.. D. & Co.), obtained from the blood of 


animals that have been immunised against several strains of B. bronchisepticus, the causal 
organism of canine distemper, is indicated in the treatment of distemper. Furthermore, if a 
dog about to be immunised with Canine Distemper Mixed Bacterin is known to have been 
exposed to infection, it is advisable to administer 5 c.c. of the Serum with each prophylactic 
dose of the Bacterin. 






























Supplied in boxes containing 6 bulbs of 5 c.c. 


PARKE, DAVIS & Co., 22" S™" LONDON, W.1. 
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Each Thermometer is marked with 
Professor Hobday’s specification 
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Insurance Companies earn large profits. 
Your ——~ if you make no claims, 
contributes to these profits. 


Why not insure your stock in an office 
that divides its profits amongst its 


4. / 6 POLICY - HOLDERS ? 


The Live Stock Mutual Insurance Asso- 
ciation Ltd. is such an office. It transacts 
EACH. all classes of Live Stock Insurance at 
lower premiums than other offices; its 
3 for 12 /6 Policies are free from vexatious conditions 
because it is an independent MUTUAL 

Company. 


With Magnifying Lens | WRITE FOR PARTICULARS NOW 


Each Thermometer has been tested, —— 
approved, and marked (NE 20) by the 


National Physical Laboratory. LIVE STOCK MUTU AL 
WwW. B. HOWLETT & CO INSURANCE ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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Metal Case. 
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